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BLACKIE & SON’S EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


READING. 
=” Readers. Fully Illustrated 
ee 3 ¢ Standard w- = fae # 


” nts Is, pl vc Is. 3d, 
Primer I., 24d, ; Primer II, 3d, ; Full Primer, 4d. 


Graded Readers. Fully Illustrated and bound 


“Diandard I., 8d. Standard IV., 1s, #d. 
” ” Vv. Is, 3d. 
” Il. Is, ” “9 Is, 3d. 


Primer J., 2}d. ; Primer Il., 3d. ; Full Primer, 4d. 
Readings from the Spectator: bei 


— of the Papers contribu‘ed by ADDISON, with Notes. 


Poetical Reader. Selections from Standard 
Authors, Cloth, ls, 6d. 


The he Shakespeare Reader. Extracts from 
Shakespeare, with Notes. Cloth, Is. 
The British Biographical Reader. Sketches 


of Prominent Men, by the best Authors. With Notes and Portraits. 
Cloth, 2s. 


The Newspaper Reader. Selections from 
Leading Journals of the Nineteenth Century on P:ominent Events of 
the Day. Cloth, 2s, 


London, Past and Present: a Reading Book 


for Elementary Schools, With Illustrations, Cloth, 2s. 


- 





WRITING. 
Vere Foster’s Copy Books, for Elementary 


Schools. Twenty Numbers, at 2d. each. 
i it Half Text. 
aN Small ol Hand, 
Hy Capitan, Shor Words, and 
ery 5, 54 oie hte D °. Soon by degrees. 
’ ntences, small 
i, Pil id re 13, 14, a IS. <a ma usly ruled. 
vario 
X.’ Copy Book Protector and Blotter, 1d. 1s 


Vere ex Oster’s Copy Books. Palmerston 
— to the Recommendations of the Civil Service Com- 
= ith red and blue ruling. Eleven Numbers, at 3d. each. 
2: Short and Loog Letters, Basy ¥ my Words, Figures 
A Capitals, Short Words . 
$ pe ete of ey he sg (Proverbs and pont 
orals, ai 
6, 7, 8, 9, 10. Sentences (Wise Sa Sayings, Gains, Aphorisms, 


smi 
11, Plain and Ornamental Lettering. 





ARITHMETIC. 
Standard Arithmetics, In cloth. Standards 


a2 lIL., 2). each ; Standard IV., 3d,; Standards V., VI, VIL. 


The Com mplete Arithmetic. Lioth, 1s.; or 


with ANSWEKS, 1s. 6d. The ANSWERS 


The Whitehall Arithmetical ‘Test-Cards. 


or Standards III., IV., V., VI., and VII. Price Is. each Standard. 


Mental Arithmetic. Designed to give the 


Power of ready solution. Cloth, 6d. 


Examination Arithmetic. Problems and 


ercises selected from Oxford and Cambr Local Examination 
jag Cloth, 2s,—KEY, 4s. 6d, ed 





GRAMMARS. 


Standard Grammars. In cloth. Standards 
UL. IIL, 2d. each ; Standards IV., V., 3d. each ; Standards VI., VII., 


Complete English Grammar and Analy- 
Test-Cards in Grammar and Analysis. 


For Standards II. ove Price 9d. each Standard. 


Advanced English Grammer, with Exer- 


cisos, For Intermediate Schools. Cloth. fe 


English Composition enstonn. Com- 


prising Short Stories, Satgerte and Hints for Essays, Rules and Mcdels 








LATIN. 
Dr. Burns’s Praxis Primaria: Progressive 


Exercises in Writ: 
KEY, 30 64. ing Latin, with Notes. Sixth Edition. 





DRAWING. 
Poynter's | South Kensington Drawing 


ey Ay 4 the direct superintendence of E. J. Poynter, 
<a tioned of Council on Education. 
Freehand, + taht 2 Books, 6d. each, 
e First Grade, Ornament. 6 Books, 64. each, 
First Grade, Plants. 6 Books. 6d. each. 
oa Second Grade. 4 Books. Is, each. 
Elementary Human Figure. 4 Books. 64. each. 
Advanced Human Figure. 3 Books. 2s. each. 
Figures from Raphael’s Cartoons. 4 Books. 2s. each, 
Elementary Perspective, 4 Books. 1s, each; or 1 vol , cloth, 5s, 


Poynter’s | South _ Kensington Drawing 
ARDS, of Council on Education, 
Freehand, mete “ Packets, 94d. each. 





” 





" First Grade, Ornament. 6 Packets. 1s, each. 
” First Grade, Plants. 6 Packets, 1s. each. 
” Second Grade. 4 Packets. 1s, 6d. each. 


Vere Foster’s Drawing Books. Approved 
by the Science and Art Department, South Kensivgton. In 50 Numbers, 

at 3d. each. 

. Elementary J i— 

B 1—2. Simple Objects. 

Cc 1-2, Objects. 


9 enee 
. Flowers. 
I 1—4, Ornaments. 


4. Trees. 

K 1—4, Landscape. 

M 1—4, Marine. 

O 1—10. Animals. 

g 1—4, Human Figure. 
1—3. Geometry. 

t 1—5. Mechanical. 


Z. Blank Exercise Book. 


Vere Foster’s }, Drawing | Cards. Approved 


by the Science and 








First Grade, Set r< Familiar aon oo le 

First Grade, Set II, Leaf Form. Price Is. 

First Grade, Set III. Elementary Ornament. Price Is. 
Second Grade, Advanced Ornament. Price 2s. 
Animals. By Harrison Weir. Price 1s. 6d. 


Vere Foster’s Water-Colour Books. 
ow < a Original Water-Colour Drawings, with numerous Pencil 
ctical Instructions. 


ore on in Flower Painting. In 4 Parts, 6d. each; or! vol., 


cloth, 3s, 

Simple Lessons in Landscape Painting. In 4 Parts, 6d.each; or 
1 vol., cloth, 3s, 

ey in Marine Painting. In 4 Parts, 6d. each; or 1 vol., 
c i. 


Easy Studies in Water-Colours. In 3 Parts, Is. 6d. each; or 1 vol., 
cloth, 6s, 


Sketches in Water-Colours, In 3 Parts, ls. 6d. each; or! vol., 
cioth, 6s, 


MYTHOLOGY. 
The Myths and Legends of Ancient 


GREECE and KOME, for Schools and Private Sretente, By E. M. 
BERENS, Illustrated from Antique Sculptures. Cloth, 3s. 





DICTIONARIES. 
Ogilvie’s Student’s English Dictiona 


tymological eeenomane. ane Explanatory. baa F about 380 
greviogs on Wood. r * 64.5 half-calf, 10s, 6d, 


vie’s Smaller Dictionary of the 


GLISH LANGUAGE, Abridged ** Student's Dictionary.” 
Cloth, 2s, 6d.; Roxburgh, 3s. ~ ane 


Ogi 





METHOD. 
A Manual of Method in Teaching. 


Intended for Government Inspected Schools, and for the Use of Students 
in Training Coll A. <-y F.R.G.8. Interleaved with ruled 


SCIENCE. 
Deschanel’s Natural Philosophy. 1 Trans- 


— ty by J. D. EVERETT, F. or Revised 


Philcengny in n the Queen's —— Belfast. Sixth — 
With 783 oy on Wood and Three Coloured 
8vo, — 
= salted in 4 Parts, limp cloth, 4s. 64. each. 
Part RCH ANICS: HYDROSTAT Cs, and PNEUMATICS. 
Part 2. HEAT. 
Part 3. ELECTRICITY os MAGNETISM. 


Part 4. SOUND and LIGH 


Elementary Text-Book of Physics. By 
D. EVERETT, F.R.S., Professor of Natural Phil in Queen 
College, Belfast. Many Woodcuts. Second Edition, tat sed. Cloth; 


antes Physiology. Illustrated b by Coloured 
a cn eee” with the names printed in red on the actual 


Principles of Agriculture. With Illustra- 


tions. Cloth, Is. 
Botany. With Illustrations. Cloth, 1s. 
Illustrations. 


Domestic Economy. With 
Cloth, Is, 6d. 


Magnetism and Electricity. With Illustra- 


tions, Cloth, 


Common Things and Elementary Science 
in the Form of Object Lessons, By JOSEPH HASSELL, A.K.C, 
London. Fourth Thousand, Cloth, 3s, 6d, 


GEOGRAPHY. 
Geographical Readers. By W. G. Baker, 


Lecturer at poe pd ay College. Fully Illustrated by Wood- 





cuts, Maps, and Dia; 
Standard I. INTROD CTORY. Cloth, 7d. 
II. DEFINITIONS. Cloth, sd. 


% ul. 
” 
” Y. 
” 


o VU 


ENGLAND and WALES, Cloth, 1s. 
- SCOTLAND, IRELAND, ‘and the COLONIES. 
ete ARICA. ‘ant “i AMERICA. Cloth, 9s. 
an 
+ THE OC OCE.A AN, RRENTS, PLANETARY SYSTEM, &e; 
loth, Is, 


HISTORY. 
Historical Readers. By Georce Gretna. 


With jerous Woodcu! 
Standard 1 lit. . FROM RARLIEST 7 TIMES to END of PLANTAGENET 
10D, 
wv. CONTINUATION to LATEST TIMES. Cloth, 1s, 3d. 
Vv. FULLER HISTORY from EARLIE EST TIMES to END of 
the TUDOR PERIOD. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 
« Th CONTINUATION to LATEST TIMES. Cloth, Is, 6d. 


A History of the British Empire. With 
Tables, M d Plans. By EDGAR 
BANDENBON, Mh ate Sebo of Clare Gullege, Car Cambridge. Cloth, 

s. 6d. 


sis of English History; or, His- 
A ‘Synopsis For the ng of Students. By 7 #h WILLS. 
loth, 2s. 


An Epitome of General History— 


Clotli, 1s. 6d. 





” 
” 


ANCIEN!, MEDIAEVAL, and noes By CARL PLOETZ. 
Translated, With Additions. by W. H. TILLINGHAST, Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 7s, 6d, 





SCHOOL CLASSICS. 


Shakespeare’s Plays. With Notes. Cloth, 
“EING RICHARD 1. | MERCHANT of VENICE. 
Goldsmith’s Comedies. With Notes by H. 


hy wee Le A., Vice-Principal of H.H. the Gaekwar’s College and 
High I, B ia, Cloth, Is, each. 
THE GOOD-NATURED MAN. | 
Milton’s Paradise Lost. 
Notes, Cloth, } 
Chaucer's ‘Canterbury Tales.—The Pro- 
With Notes. Cloth, Is. 6d, 
A ‘Gentes of Selections from the Poets. 
In Sixteen Books, Cloth, 3d. ea’ 


SHE STOOPS to CONQUER. 
Book I. With 





ELOCUTION. 
Select Readings and Recitations. With 


i xercises on Pronunciation, Gesture, Tone, arid Emphesis. 
By Ooo W BAYRHAM, Toacher of Elocution in the Glasgow Univer: 








for Letters, &c, Cloth, | 


Lonpon : 





leges. By 
paper. Fourth Edition, Cloth, 2s 





Detailed Lists post-free on application. 





BLACKIE & SON, 49 anv 50, Oxp Batey. 


sity, Cloth, 2s, 6d, 
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ECRETARY secks RE-ENGAGEMENT. 


Has been four years tag a Member of Parliament ; Shorthand writer 
and correspondent ; married : Would take moderate salary or 
temporary employment, Highest references. — Apply J. H., care of 
Alexander & Shepheard, 27, Chancery-lane, 


[TO WORKERS in RESEARCH, SCIENCE, 


LITERATURE.—A Comfortnb'e SUBURBAN Home offered at very 
moderate terms, by one of their order desirous of conge ist compacy.— 
Address, Mr. PARNELL, Stationer, 63, South 


GTUDIO and BIJOU RESIDENCE, Free- 


hold, Detached, on Campden-hill, TO be LET or SOLD. Fine Studio, 
° by 25 fee t, heated. Prett: y and compact residence. 
E. & F, SWAIN, Agents, 82, High-street, Notting Hill-gate, W. (1 4594.) ) 


T° ARTISTS.—HOUSE and STUDIO, 


close to Kensington gardens. Five bedrooms, good “eye comme 
Price £900, for twenty-nine years’ lease, at £4 per io —E, & 
Agents, 82, High-street, Notting Hill- gate, W. (2,4 


NORWICH. —Chippendale, Oak, "Silver, 


Orienta!, Wedgwood, Pictures, Pottery, &c., &e—B, SAMUEL, 
7 and 39, Timb er-hill, usualiy has specimens of interest. 


To . PUBLISHERS, AUCTIONEERS, 
and others.—GEORGE NORMAN 


SECRETARIES of SOCIETIES, 
& SON, of Hart-street, Covent-garden, have special facilities for producing 
Periodicals, Catalogues, Reports, and every description of PRINTING, 
with punctuality, speed, and economy. 


O PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS 


and PERIODICALS.—WYMAN & SONS, Printers of the Builder, 
the Printing Times, Health, Knowl: ledge, Truth, the Zawenare Gazette, 
* Review, and cies bi high-class Publ to the 
for the COMPLETE, ECONOMIC, and fo PRODUC- 
nN ION of PERIODICAL LITERATU hether Illustra or 
Estimates furnished to Projectors of New solleale, for either Printing, or 
Printing and Publishivg,—74 to 76, Great Queen-street, London, W. 


PRINTING-CHARLES WHITTINGHAM 
& CO,., CHISWICK PRESS, 
TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 
have pleasure in ror! their services as General Letterpress Printers. 








Price £3,000,— 





. SWAIN 














MEMORY & SUCCESS. 


HAT contributes greatly to cae 2 


A good memory. 

HAT always causes failure in a 
- eet age + hon rary Gentlemen, 

indispensable 

“Student oe Chemis , Mer on Lawyer, 
Yormer, = ‘ d memory. 
HAT can eet € one obtain from 7 lation i 
emonics, 


Art z Neer rs erereet anced nice 
n 

Any book ae FY giving. ‘opinions ——— 

RICHARD A. Proctor, r. ANDREW WILSON, 


Clergymen, and = — have studied the sae gi 
+ ind 


Grea on Classes in 
“ Never-forgetting” 


a for cure of ‘‘ Mind-wander- 
_ ” in all parts of the world. Private Lessons—Day 
ening ae Lectures in 


and Ev in Families of the 
Nobility and Hew . 87, NEw OXFORD STREET, 
INDON. 


Professor LOIS 





N OTICE.— Whereas it has been brought to 
our notice that certain unauthorised persons Lave recently been 
aking orders and executing work in our names and as if in our employ- 
ment, we, the undersigned, HEREBY GIVE NOTICE that we do not under~ 
take and are not responsible for any work, the orders for which are not 
given to us at our sole place of business, No. 96, MOUNT STREET, GROS- 
VENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W., and that we have NO AGENTS autho- 
rised to make any use of our names for the parp ‘of our busi or 
otherwise. And we further, GIVE NOTICE, that any person who shall fur- 
nish our solicitors, Messrs. CUNLIFFE, BEAUMONT, and DAVENPORT 
of 43, Chancery-lane, W.C., with such information as shall lead to the dis 
covery of any party so improperly using our names shall be rewarded. 
Dated this 5th day of September, 1884. 
J. HOGARTH & SONS, Printsellers and Picture Dealers, 
Restorers of Pictures, Works of Arts, &c., 96, Mount-street, 
Grosvenor-squarc, W, e 
2, 


CHOOL of ART, New-road, 


Notting Hill-gate, W. (Notting Hill-gate Station). 


The Drawing and Painting Classes recommenced after the b a on 
the Ist SEPTEMBER. Particulars sent on «pplication to Mr. M. W. 
RIDLEY, at his address, 10, Notting Hill-terrace, W. 


TUN BRIDGE WELLS.— WARBERRY 


OUSE, Bishopsdown Park.—PREPARATION o. the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS and UNIVERSITIES, under the Rev.T. R. R, STEBBING, M. 
so netime Fellow and Tutor of Worcester College, Oxford, First and Seco 
last Nassics Piret Ch gi tn few ema Modern Hietory yand A. F. J. FORD, 
Yee. from 150 to 














hid , M.A., late Scholar of King’s College, Cambridge. 
M: ANNAMEAD SCHOOL, PLYMOUTH. 
—_ 18 4, 


Number of Boys, 113.—Moor and Sea Air, 
PREPARATION for VETTES. CIVIL SERVICE, ARMY and NAVY. 
THREE OPEN SCHULARSHUIP3 of £2° each, 4 Boys under 15, tenable 
for three years, to be competed for in SEPTEML: 


Apply to HEAD-MASTER. 
PERSE SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
CAMBRIDGE. 


Head-Mistress—MISS STREET. 

NEXT TERM begins SEPTEMBER \6TH. Fees moderate, Examined 
under the University reg for Local Exami- 
nations. A Boarding-house licensed “by the Sade —Secretary, Mrs, 
ROBERT Bi Burn. C Cambridge. 


BoOvURN EMOUTH.— MOIRA COLLEGE 


for LADIES. 
Principals—Mr. and vo | INGHAM and the Misses CONNAH. 
The House is t : —_ ly situated, with gardens specially 
laid out for the recreation o| the pupils. 
The instruction in Li * Mode Music and Drawing is 
ofa high-class character, und has ‘on very success'ul for many yeurs, 
Special is given to younger pupils. 


(CAVENDISH COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


This College has been founded by 1 by the County College Association, 
Limited, under the Presidency of his Grace the Duke of Devonshire, K.G. 
in order to enable Students at the earliest practicable age and ata moderate 
cost, to take the University Degree in Arts, Law, or Medicine, 

Students are admitted at 16, and a degree may be taken at 19. 

The College charges for Lodging and Board (with an extra Term in the 
fone Vacation), including all necessary expenses of Tuition for the B.A. 

ae are £84 per annum. 
For + ga information apply to the WARDEN, Cavendish College, 





























Having a large and e¢: staff, and also a unique and b 
collection of initial lottere, head pate tail pieces, and ornamental borders, in 
addition to large founts of both modern and old style, and an assort- 
ment of foreign and English hand and machine made papers at the'r com- 
mand, they are able to undertake the best class of bookwork and éditions 
de luxe, Special facilities are offered for Catalogues (illustrated or other- 
wise), pamphlets, legal and other work. 


CHOOL for SALE, twelve miles N.E. of 


London, beautifully situated on high ground—a newly-built well 
Furnished School, to accommodate about forty boys, and a of exten- 
sion, Latge dining hall, two d and h 50 ft, 
23 ft. ; lofty schoolroom, 48 ft. by 28 ft. Sanitary ay ertunguaante unusually 
perfect, House ge in two acres of —— cricket field of nine acres 
adjgins. To because principal is 
account of ill-health, For particulars anpty t re 
Regent-street ; or to Messrs. J. and W. MAUDB, 29 
Would | be Let on 


Onsen B.A. (high classical honours) 


READS with Pupils for eo School and University ’ Scholarships 
ty X., care of 








to leave England on 
r, A gr nod TURNER, 246, 
, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 








Rayner, 2 2,1 Devereux-court, Strand. pees! 


FLXAMINATION 8, lh India and Home Civil 


Service, also Student penta —At the last Exam. for feqeies 
ments in Constantinople and the Levant Dr. KLEIN’S Pupils the 
First, Third, Fourth, and Sixth, and in the previous Exam. | and 
Fifth, n, Places. —THE Civin SERVICE INSTITUTE, 110, Cannon-street, KC. 


QVERSLADE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, | 


RUGBY,—BOYS PREPARED, from 8 years of age, for the 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS by the Rev. G. F, WRIGHT, M.A., of long experience, 
late Fellow of C.C.C,, Camb., and wr Assistant-Master at Shrewsbury 
School and Wellington College. OVERSLADE is a spacious pate wmf 











country house, on gravel soil, with eighteen acres of ei private 
chapel, gymnasium, &o, Favourable terms for Sons of C ergy. 





Cambridge. 
(WEN COLLEGE, MAN CHESTER 
(VICTORIA URL UNIVERSITY). 


‘The PROSPECTUSES of (1) THE ARTS, SCIENCE. and LAW DEPART- 
MENT, (2) THE MEDICAL DEPARTMENT, (3) THE DEPARTMENT for 

OMEN, (4) TH ENING CLASSES, and (5) THE ENTRANCE 
EXHIBITIONS, « EE NOW RE. ADY, and may be ovtained at Mr, CORNISH’S, 
33, Piccadilly, Manchester, and they will be nerwardea from the College, on 
application. J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar, 


T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 


SCHOOL, ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E. 


The WINTER SESSION of 1884-85 will commence on OCTOBER ist, 
when an re tan we = will be d: livered by rir J KISVON 
BENNETT, » F.B.8., 
TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE. ‘SCHOLARSHIPS of £100 and £60 respect- 
iv ely, open to all First-year Students, will be OFFERED for CUM- 
PETITION. The Examination will be held on the 61H, 7TH, and 8TH of 
OCTOBER. and the su will be Chemistry and Physics, with either 
Botany or Zoology at the option of Candidates. 
hout the year for the “ PRELIMINARY 
IATE M.B,.” EXAMINATIONS of the 


All Hospital a eel are open to Students without extra charge. 

Scholarships and Money Prizes of considerable value are awarded at the 
Sessional Examinations, as also — Medals. 

The Fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be 
made to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrangements are 
made for Students en’ in their or subsequent years ; also for 
Dental Students end for ified Practitioners. 

Several medical practitioners and eagan! families mem | in the neigh- 
bourhood receive Stud. nts for resi nd supervision, and a register of 
approved lodgings is kept in the Geaveneny’e Office. 

Fesapect uses and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical 
Secretary. Mr. GEORGE REXDLE. W. M. ORD, Dean. 





| NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
Professor HENRY MORLEY will give TWO EXTRA COURSES of 

mates LITERATURE, each Course being of Thirty Lectures, Ten in 
|. ON the LITERATURE of the LAST FORTY YEARS, TUESDAY 


M . im of OCTOBE 

2. ON the PLAYS of oH MARESPEARE, FRIDA DAY Afernoos, from 3 to 4, 
beginning on the 10TH of 

Ten Ot cach Gouna Bt te “yy 


TaLFourD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE (LONDON) 
SCHOOL, 


The NEXT TERM commences SEPTEMBER 23eD. Prospectuses ma 
be obtained from the Office, Gower-street, W. of 
TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 


WALES AND MONMOUTSSHIRE, 


SESSION 
Fay SESSION will nate on TU ESDAY, oc Y: OCTOBER 7th. 
An Examination for the Cardiff Foresters’ | a Scholarship of £25, 
tenable for one year, and ten Entrance Exhibitions of £11 Is., roe Fe for 
=? year, will be held at the College on October Ist end the two following 








and Classes are open to and women. 
fod £10 per yoann individual classes on fom £1 1s, per session. 


For prospectuses and ‘all farther information opply to 
IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 
University College, Cardiff. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS IN SCIENCE, 

O SCHOLARSHIPS, of the value of £130 each, tenable for one year, 
will be Pacer tng’ FOR on SE) ae eynaind 2TH 4% Ly Succeedin; ng 
Days. One of the he 4 £130 will be awarded to best Candidate a‘ 
this Exa: of age, if of sufficient merit. For the other, 
the Candi oops tale te su ane 





The Subjects of Examination are Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Zoology, 
and Mig ry (no Candidate to teke more than four sutjects) 
EAF! COMPETED FOR at the sare 


FRESON EXHIBITION will be 
thai. 8u of Examination are Latin, ' and any two 
of the three following languag+s—Greek, French, and German. This is an 
Open Exhibition of the = £50, 

Candidates must not have entered to the Medical or Surgical Practice of 
any Metropolitan Medical School. 

The successful Candidates will be ee to enter at St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital in the October succeeding the Kxamination, and are eligible for the 
other Hospital pee 

For particulars application may be made to the WARDEN of the COLLEGE, 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, E.C. 


St. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
ILLEGE, 


The WINTER SESSION will begin on hg oy pene Y, OCTOBER isT, 1884. 

Students can reside in the College within tee capital wal walls nuject tc the 
College regulations. The Hospital comprises ‘50 beds, including 
75 for Convalescents at ae 

For further r by letter to the WARDEN of 
the COLLEGE, 8t. Bartholomew Hos; apna ital, ic. 

A Handbook forwarded on appli 


MANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE, 


UNIVERSITY f GALt, LONDON. 

















** The College adheres to its original p inci pl hang ii Theo- 
logical knowledge, without insisting on the of ee Theo- 


jogical doctrines.” 
Principal—Rev. JAMES MARTINEAU, LL.D., D.D. 

Rev. JAMES DRUMMOND, LL.D., , Professor of Theology ; ; Evidences and 
Truths of Religion ; History’ of ; New T 

Rev. J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A., Professor of Old Testament ; 
Kcclesiastical History and Comparative Theology and Hebrew Lan- 
guage and Literature. 

Rev. CHARLES BARNES UPTON, BA., B,Sc., Professor of Logic and 
Moral Philosophy. 





SESSION 1884-85, 

Candid for Admission to the Theological Course at the commencement 
of the coming Session are requested to forward their APPLICATIONS and 
TESTIMUNIALS without delay, to either of the |» who wa 
supply ali needful information as to — of Students, selection 
Scholars, and Uutline of the 

on COLLEGE ne gene pastel on THURSDAY, the 2nNp of 

and and Candidates are requested to attend at 9 A.M. 
on that day. 


Au ADDRESS in connection with the Openin; | hw the Session will be 
delivered by the ora J, ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A., on the same day, at 

&@ quarter-past 40 - 

Ail or any of the Cia tay be attend hh mad ere wa brey oe ho 
regular fees. letter) from the College 
Librarian, - University Hall or either of che Saye nae The hours of 
Lectures wil 1 be fixed, and may be learnt after the Session commenced. 

7 


R. D. DARBISHIRE, Esq., vy 
Rev. He ENFIELD ip bowers, BA, 
ALL the BEST NEW BOOKS are in Circulation at 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Gee Cross, Manch: 








tai 














TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION : 


Qne Guinea per Annum and Upwards, 
According to the number of Volumes required. 





Book Societies Supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited) 
30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, 
281, Regent Street, W., & 2, King Street, Cheapside. 


| 
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AUTOTYPE. 


AUTOTYPE’ BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS 
(SAWYER’S COLLO’TYPE) 


are printed direct on the paper with suitable margins 
size up to Demy, 22 inches by 17inches. This pro- 
pede Tg tp hE rey af ¥ 


Copies of Ancient Manuscripts; 
Copies of Coins, Seals, Medallions ; 
Copies of Fen-and-Ink Sketches; 
Copies of all Subjects of which a 
Photograph can be taken; 
stale ese, Tore Oe et tt 


Antiquarian, ena other Learned Societies, and by the 
Leading Publishers. : 





“The Aut Pointing Foosem, of that which we have first briefly 
described, affords many advantages for certain fay my of Book Illustra- 
tions, the chiefamong these being absolute aa! and, as compared with 





any kind yt pete ng aap y in the p 
editions, jhotographic or other 
etching or other monochrome deavilag wat be 


_ of small 
a pore be any o' ject, an 

t ©0) Tess the rawing 

as it left the hand of the original artist, without att erry ity of any in- 
accuracy from the work of intermediate persons.”—Zimes, April 17th, 1873 


To adorn the Walls of Home with Copies of Artistic 
Masterpieces, visit 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
Catalogues, 124 pp., Sixpence, free by post. 





“ AUTOTYPE in RELATION 
ART.” 
address. 


_ THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY 
ONDON LIBRARY, 


12, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W. 


to HOUSEHOLD 
With Three Illustrations, 21 pp., free to any 








PRESIDENT.—LORD HOUGHTON. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS — Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. His Grace the Lord 
Archbishop of Dublin, E. H. Bunbury, Esq., Lord Tennyson. 
TRUSTEES.—Lord Houghton, Earl of Carnarvon, Earl of Rosebery. 


100,000 Vol of Ancient and Modern Literature 
rytye £3 a-year without Entrance-fee, or 





The Libra 
in various Languages. 





THE NATIONALSREVIEW 
For OCTOBER 
Will contain an Article by the 
SALISBURY, K.G., entitled 
of REDISTRIBUTION: 
Statistics.’ 
London: W. H. ALLEN & Oo., 13, Waterloo-place. 


MARQUESS of 
“THE VALUE 
a Note on Electoral 





NEW NOVEL BY AUTHOR OF “A TANTALUS 
CUP,” &o. 


Now ready, at all Libraries, in 3 vols. 
PHARISEES. 
By Mrs. H. BENNETT-EDWARDS, 
Auther of “In Sheep’s Clothing,” “ Loyella,” &c. 
“ This work deals in a bold and trenchant f 
oval : a bold an m ashion with 


on. 
London: J. & R. MAxwEty,, Shoe-lane, and 
35, St. Bride-street, E.C. 





NEW, AND ORIGINAL NOVEL BY “RITA.” 
Now ready, at all Libraries, in 3 vols. 
MY LORD CONCEIT. 
By “‘ RITA,”’ 
Author of “ Dame Durden,” “My Lady Coquette,” &c. 


“This production is, in the estimation of competent 
critics, a distinct advance on the author’s previous con- 
tributions to the English literature of the nineteenth 


century.’ allen estates 


London: J. & R. MAXWELL, Shoe-lane, and 
35, St. Bride-street, E.C. 








CHEAP UNIFORM EDITION OF “RITA’S” 
. NOVELS. 
Now ready, price 2s., picture boards; 2s. 6d., cloth gilt 
(postage 4d.). 


* VIVIENNE. 
By ‘¢RITA,” 
Author of “Dame Durden,” ‘* My Lady Coquette,” &c. 


“Intensely dramatic, abounding in incident and 
sensation.” 











£2 with Entra of £6 embership, £26, Fifteen Volumes are London: J. & R. MAXWELL, Shoe-lane ; 
irom Fen to fap, “Cuts (85) prc tn Membre, Lonceca onttertree Sl 
upplement , price 5s. ; te: Members, 4s. Prosp on applica. ae 4 
tion, ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. Just published, 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
[HE TOPS of the MOUNTAINS. ge te lg 
Price 3s. 64. THOMAS GRAHAM, D.C.L., F.R.S. 
“A remarkable little work. An.attempt to lift the vell which obscures | Tilustrated by Portrait, Sixty-four unpublished Letters 
the pemndt'avion orasloment of gattsen."—Sehoolmacter. and A 8 of a)l his publirhed Papers, 
os. London: REMINGTON & Co., Covent-garden, Prepared for the Graham Lecture Committee of the 
mani —, ii gy cg NY 
, : Dr. R. ANGUS SMITH, LL.D., F.R.S. 
N ETYMOLOGICAL INDEX to 


SHAKESPEARE'’S PLAY of “AS YOU LIKE IT.” By F. C. 
Woovrorpg, B.A. (Oxon.), Head-Master, Grammar School, Market 
Drayton, Salop, 

London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & Co. 
Market Drayton: BENNION & HORNE. 





KIRKE’3 HANDBOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY. 
E eventh Edition, Revised, with 500 Illustrations, post 8vo, 14s, 


HANDBOOK of PHYSIOLOGY. By W. 


MORRANT BAKER, F.R.C.S., Lecturer on Physiology and Surgeon 
to St. Bartholomew's Hospital, and VINCENT Doeuse HARRIS, MD. 
Loud., Demonstrator of Physiology at St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 
(Will be ready September 24th. 
London : JouN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 





This day is published, 8vo, cloth, with Five Piates, 5s. 


AXTIQUITY of MAN,. as deduced from 


the Discovery of a Human Skeleten during the Excavations of the 


Fast and West India Dock 
KCB. FRM, de, a Extensions at Tilbury. By Sir RICHARD OWEN, 


London : Joux VAN Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


A HANDBOOK OF THE ENGLISH 
VERSIONS OF THE BIBLE. 


With Copious Examples and Comparative Tables, 
By the Rev, J. I. MOMBERT, D.D. 
Crown 8vo0, pp. 504, cloth, 6s, 
It brings together information not-eontained in any single work extant, 
London : SAMUEL BaGsTER & Sons (LimiTED), 15, Paternoster-row. 


ta ‘a 
Y LIONEL 8. BEALE, F.R.S., Professor 
of Medicine in King’s College, and Physician to the Hospital. 
SLIGHT AILMENTS ; theie Nature and Treatment. 59. 
URINARY and RENAL DERANGEMENTS : Diagnosis and T: 
HOW to WORK with the MICROSCOPE. 100 Pl, 2is. Pi rs met Kp 
THE MICROSCOPE in MEDICINE. 86 Plates, 2Is, 
BIOPLASM : an Introduction to Medicine and Physiology. 6s. 6d. 
PROTOPLASM ; or, Matter and L fe. A New Edition preparing. 
ON LIFE and on VITAL ACTION. 5s. 
ae of LIFE. 3s, 6d, | “MACHINERY” of LIFE. 2s. 
© THEORIES and RELIGIOUS THOUGHT, 5s, 6d. 
— GERMS. (Soiled Copies only.) 8s. 64. 
DNEY DISEASKS, éce, (Text only.) 16s. [4.New Edition preparing. 
London; J, & A, CHURCHILL, 

















Edited by I. I. COLEMAN, F.I.C., F.C.S. 


London: E. & F. N. Spon, 46, Charing-cross ; 
New York: 25, Murray-street. 


Adopted by the School Board for London. 


Now ready, price 7s. 6d. the Set of Twelve Copies in a 
Wrapper, size 23 by 33; Mounted on Twelve Boards, 
7s. 6d. extra; or on Six Boards, both sides, 4s. 6d. extra. 


Coloured Freehand DrawingCopies 


FOR CLASS TEACHING. 


1. FROM EGYPTIAN ORNAMENT. 
2. FROM JAPANESE ORNAMENT. 
3. FROM GREEK ORNAMENT. 

4. FROM PERSIAN ORNAMENT. 

5. FROM RENAISSANCE ORNAMENT. 
6. BUTTERFLY. 

7. BUITERFLY. 

8. FROM JAPANESE ORNAMENT. ! 
9. FROM CELTIC ORNAMENT, 

10. FROM ITALIAN ORNAMENT. 

11. FROM CHINESE ORNAMENT. 

12. FROM MEDIAEVAL ORNAMENT. 


These copies are aDarpTtep from specimens of various 
styles of ornament, and are specially suitable for class- 
teaching. THE COLOUR makes the copy attractive to 
children, enables them to distinguish the form more readily, 
and induces a habit, so useful to draughtsmen, of looking 
at and ss masses or spaces instead of simply ob- 
serving outlines. It is not intended that the colour should 
be copied by the children, though, when possible, the 
teacher will find it useful to allow this practice as a reward 
for careful drawing. 





London: 
ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 27, Chancery-lane, W.C. 


|HURST & BLACKETT’S 


NEW WORKS. 


THE LIFE and ADVENTURES of 


PEG WOFFINGTON: with Pictures of the Pertiop in which sh 
LIVED. By J. FITZGERALD MC ILLOY, Author of “* Court Life Be ow 
Stairs,” &c, 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s, (Just ready, 


A TWO MONTHS’ CRUISE in the 


MEDITERRANEAN in the STEAM YACHT “CEYLON,” By Surgeon. 
General MUNRO, M.D., C B., Author of * Reminiscences of Military 
Service with the 93 d Sutherland Highlanders,” 1 vol., 7s, 6d, 
“A frank, hearty rcord of an experience which those wio shared it must 
remember with cordia! p'easure.”—Pali Mall Gazette. 
“*In this delightful cruise D+. Munro saw much that wae picturesque and 
interesting. The book will give pleasure to m ny readers,”— Post. 


MEMOIRS OF MARSHAL BUGEAUD, 


from his PRIVATE CORRESIONDENCE and ORIGINAL DOCU- 
MENTS, 1784—1849. By the COUNT H. @IDEVILLE, Edited, from 
the French, by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE = 2 vol«., demy 8vo, 308, 
**This is a work of great value to the student of French history, A 
perusal of the book will convince any reader of Bugeaud’s energy, bis 
patriotism, his unselfishness, and his philanthropy avd humanity. He 
was, indeed, a General who may sorve as a pattern to all countries, and his 
name deserves t» live long in the m mory of his countrymen, His s»gecious, 
far-seeing opinions on military as well as civil mutters they will do well to 
ponder and take to heart.”— Athenaeum, 


THE REAL LORD BYRON: the 


Story of the Poet's Life. By JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON, Author of 
** A Book about Doctors,” &e. Forming the New Volume of HURST & 
BLACKETT’S “STANDARD LIERARY.” 5s, 

“ One of the most important contributions te literary bingraphy published 
for many years. Mr, Jeaffreson writes not only like a studect, but a man of 
the worid, end his entire analysis of the relutions between Myron aud his 
wife is admirable,”"— World. 


THE NEW NOVELS, 
JOY. By May Crommelin, Author 


of “ Queene,” &c. 3 vols, 


ON the SPUR of the MOMENT. 


By JOHN MILLS, Author of “The Old English Gentleman,” &c. 
vols, 


INCOGNITA. By Henry Cresswell, 


Author of *' A Modern Greek Heroine,” &c. 3 vols. 
“* This novel has in it mu: h to please and satisfy Most of the characters 
are finely drawn, but the heroine is mere skilfully described than any of 
the rest,’ — A thenacum, 


TAE COUNTER of this WORLD. 


By LILIAS WASSERMANN and ISABELLA WEDDLE, Authors of 
*"A Man of the Day,” ** David Armstrong,” &c, 3 vols. 
“The plot of this novel is constructed with care and worked out with 
attention.”—A thenaeum. 


LADY LOWATER’S COMPANION. 


Ry the AUTHOR of “ST. OLAVE’s,” “ JANITA'S CROSS,” &e, 


3 vols. 

*** Lady Lowater’s Companion’ can be 
really good novel, Pure in tone and abounding in 
wsrm commendation.”— Morning Post. 


THE DOUBLE DUTCHMAN. By 


CATHARINE CHILDAR, Author of “The Future Marquis,” &c. 
3 vols. (Neat week, 


BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY, 


Work complete in | vol., price 5s. (any of which can be had 
iit enparatety), elegantly printed and bound, and Illustrated oy 
Sir J. GILBERT, MILLAIS, HUNT, LKECH, POYNTER, FOSTER, 
TENNIEL, SANDYS, E. HUGHES, J. LASLEIT POTT, &e. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 


STANDARD LIBRARY 
Of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN WORKS. 


Sum Blick’s Nature and Human ag mle Bistery. By Amelie B, 
ture. wards, 
Jonatialiter, Gentleman. Life of Irving. By Mrs. Oliphant, 
The Crescent and the Cross. By) NoChurch. By F. W. Robinson. 
Eliot Warburton. Christian's Mistake. By the Author 
Nathalie, By Miss Kavanagh. of * John Halifax.’ 
A Woman's Thoughts about! AlecForbes. By GeorgeMacDonald, 
Women. By the Author of L.D 
* John mattis en. Qttement 
dam Graeme. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
= Blick's Wise Saws. John Halifax.’ 
Cardinal Wiseman’s Popes. Dixon's New America. 
A Life for a Life. By the Author! Robert Falconer. By George Mace 
of ‘ John Halifax.” | Donald, LI..D. 
Leigh Hunt’s Old Court Suburb. | The Woman's Kingdom. By the 
Margaret and her Bridesmaids. Author of ‘John Halifax. 
8am Slick’s Old Judge. Annals of an Eventful Life. By G, 
Darien. By Eliot Warburton. W. Dasent, D.C.L. 
Sir B. Burke’s Family Romance. David Elginbrod. By George Mac- 
The Laird of Norlaw. By Mrs| Donald, LL.D. 
Oliphant. im © yap By tho Author of 
hwoman in Italy. ax. 
ee ties > By the Author of * Joha 
. he Author ot alifax. 
x ejohe game . | Sam Slick’s Americans at Home. 
Freer’s Life of Jeanne d’Albret. The Unkind Word. By the Author 
The Valley of a Hundred Fires. of ‘John Halifax. 
Burke’s Komance of the Forum. 
Adéle. By Miss Kavanagh. 








ded to all in quest of a 
incident, it deserves 





gnes. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
A Noble Life. By the Author of 


| A Rosein Jane. By Mrs. Oliphant. 


eh |  X -—~ Lady. y E. Frances 
ies from Life. By the Author o/ ter. 
“ao Halifax.’ ’ | Phebe, Junior. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Grandmother's Money. By F. W.| Life of Marie Antoinette. By 
Ko! Professor C. D. Yonge. 
8ir Gibbie. 
LL.D, 
Young Mrs. Jardine. By the Author 
of * John Halifax.’ 


inson. cy 

Jeaffreson’s Book about Doctors. By George MacDonald, 

Mistress and Maid. By the Author 
ot ‘John Halifax.’ 


Les Misérables. By Victor Hugo. | 


St. Olave'’s. By the Author of) Lord Brackenbury, By Amelia P. 
Ryn Y Hon. Mrs.| I wees Lover end bis Lee. By 
ved. By the Hon. Mre.| It was a 
Soren gg d | Mrs, Oliphant, 
Sam Slick’s American Humour. 





Hurst & Buacxert, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
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NEW WORKS OF FICTION 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “NO SURRENDER,” &c. 


RAYMOND’S ATONEMENT. 
From the German of E. WERNER, 
By CHRISTINA TYRRELL. 
In 8vols., crown 8vo. (Just ready. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF «, THE TURN OF THE 
OUT OF TH EIR. ELEMENT. 
By LADY MARGARET MAJENDIE, 


Author of “Once More,” &c. 
In 8 vols., crown 8vo. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GAMEKEEPER AT 
HOME.” 


THE DEWY MORN. 
By RICHARD JEFFERIES, 
Author of “Life of the Field,” &c. 

In 2 vols., crown 8vo. 


“All the charm which usually distinguishes Mr. 
Jefferies’ Rae oy from nature vill be found in ‘ The 
Dewy Morn.’ The same keen appreciation of rural 
scenery, the same intense delight in bird and flower 
life, are ae here.”’— Academy. 

chard Jefferies is a true beanty worshipper, 
and he never lacks beautiful words wherein to clothe 
his thoughts and record his observations. All he tells 
us about outward nature is full of and insight. 
He interprets and explains her with keen and loving 
observation. extricating and holding up to cur sight 
numberless Jittle delicate beauties of form, colour, and 
movement which we have seen indeed a hundred times, 
but never noted.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 

* The rustic ere in this book are marked with all 
the literary skill. the vivid reality, and the acuteness of 
observation to which Mr. Jefferies has — , 

ohn Bu 

“Mr. Jefferies grasps his subject with boldness and 
vigour, and his manner of treatin hy is both forcib!e 
and ima; tive. His word-painting is beautiful and 
full of colour. The scene of Félise at the bath in the 
lonely wood is not unlike a canvas of Titian, in —— 
the place of the modern nymph is occupied by t 
Goddess of Love.”’—Morning Post. 

“ The beautiful description in which the books ohesnd 
is — will lend the work its most potent charm. With 

ay -= ty of a poet and the epecen reciativeness of a painter 
he ns in graceful words his pictures of country life 
with such truth that one can hear the wind among the 
trees, and see the great clouds flinging their shadows on 
the sward, as one reads his charming studies,’’— Society. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “KILCORRAN,” &c. 


DREAM FACES. 
By the Hon. Mrs. FETHERSTONHAUGH, 
Author of “ For Old Sake's Sake,” * Robin Adair,” &c. 
In 2 vols., crown 8vo. 


* Poetically imaginative, and written Lo rare ele- 
gance, ‘ Dream Faces’ will increase the uired 
reputation of its author. It should be waderstoo that 
= Ly! of this tale alone proves the fertility of its 
writer’s imagination. She treats of ordinary subjects 
with a species of grace that lends them a new charm.” 

_Morning Post. Post. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 
THE HEAVENS: 


Au Illustrated Handbook of Popular Astronomy. 
By AMEDEE GUILLEMIN. 
Edited by J. NORMAN LOCKYER, F.R.A:S. 


An entirely New and Revised Edition, embodying all 
the Latest Discoveries in Astronomical Science. 


Demy 8vo, with over 200 Illustrations, 12s. 


CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL 
HISTORY. 
By FRANK BUCKLAND. 
Popular Edition, with Illustrations. 
All the series together, 14s.; or separately, 3s, 6d. cach. 


THE LIFE OF MARY, QUEEN 
OF SCOTS. 
From the French of M. MIGNET. 
By ANDREW SCOBLE. 
With Two Portraits. 6s. 
“The standard authority on the subject.”—Daily News. 


Ricuaxp Bentiey & Sox, New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 








CLARENDON PRESS LIST. 





- r, the beautiful print, the convenient size, the accurate 

saa a many ie ening carta he «Ga 
- often been J 

Press Series’ of Text-boo! ave An tne ovation, 


FRENCH AND go ™ “— 
RACHET’ MOLOGICAL CTIONARY o 
f French 
be He Lan eC 
Edition. wn 
th 
BRACHETS HISTORICAL, GRAMMAR of. the 
M.A. Fourth Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
WORKS by GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A 
PRIMER ot CH LITERATURE. Extra fcap. 


SHORT HISTORY of FRENCH LITERATURE. 


SPECIMENS of FRENCH LITERATURE, trom 
Villion to Hugo. Crown 8vo, 9s. 


4 CE. Edi with Introduction 
mOLaMEB "ies PRUE ed HEBIOUEE 
uot mith Tateoductin and Noes, by ANDREW LANG, M.A, 


Extra fca 0. 
J BARBIER de SEVILLE. 
BEAUMANGHAIS Le, BARDIER. go, SEVILLE. 
feap. 8vo, 23. 61. *,* Other Plays to follow. 


, de la TRIBUNE 
Ce EOE de te CUE BLOUET B.A (Wale. Calls) Vol 
French Sacred a Extra fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
dited by GUSTAVE MASSON, B.A. . 
CORNEILLE’S GINNA, and MOLIERE’S Les 
a on SAVANTES. With Introduction and Notes, Extra fcap. 


LOUIS’ XIV. and his CONTEMPORARIES, as de- 
with F eg ly 4 bles. ae. “fates a eve sued, 6d. 
ii 8 0! ‘a 
MAISTRE, XAVIER de. VOYAGE autour de ma 
CHANDNE Jar tat Ceti Gy EON SEGUE, | Say 
Mesavestasee din Healer, tr RODOLPHE TOPPFFER. Secon 
MOLIERE’S Les FOURBERIES de SCAPIN, and 
gage | ATHALIE, With Voltuire’s Life of Molitre, Extra feap. 


RACINE'S ANDROMAQUE, and CORNEILLE’S 
-_ = — With Louis Ruciue’s Lite of his Father. Extra feap. 





REGNARD’S Le JOUEUR, Rng BRUEYS and 
% FKONDEU Ht atra fea) vi 
SEVIGNE, MADAME de, and her’ CHIEF CON- 
TEMPORARIES, SELECTIONS ‘trom the CORRESVPONVENVE of. 
Jed more especial fur Girls’ 3 Girls’ Schoo's, Extra feap. 8vo, 33, 








— IONS from the INFERNO. With 
PA vodusion ad. Notes By H. 3 COrTERILL, B.A, Extra fcap. 


- ALEMME LIBERATA. Cantos 
TASSO. oe a Notes. By the same Editor. Extra 
feap. 8vo, 2s 


MATHEMATICS, I PHYSICAL SCIBNCP, &c, 


3 HENSLE 
FIGURES MADE EAS ASY. ‘A First “arithmetic Book. 
(Introductory to The Scholar's SEY ., Z. Crown 8vo, 64. 
ANSWERS. the EXAMPLES in FIGURES MADE 
EASY. Together with Two Thorsend Additional —_ formed 
from the Tables in the same, with Answers. Crown 8vo, | 
a SCHOLAR’S ARITHMETIC. With Answers to 
les. vo, 4s 
HE SCHOLAR’S ALGEBRA. An Introductory 
_ &.. ou Algebra. Crown | BVO, 48. 6d. 4s. 6d. 


BAYNES (R. E., M. A.) A.).—-LESSONS on THERMO- 
DYNAMICS. Crown 8vo, 7s. tid. 

CHAMBE RS (G. F., F.R.A.S.).—A HANDBOOK of 
DESCRIPTIVE ASTRONOMY. Thied Edition, 


CLARKE (Col. A. R., C.B., RE.) GEODESY.” 8vo, 
DONKIN (W.F., M.A.,F.R.8.).—ACOUSTIOS. Crown 


0, 78, 6d, 

GALTON (DOUGLAS. C.B., F.R.S.).—THE CON- 
STRUCTION vm, ee. (Demy DWELLIKGs es Houses, H spitals, 

wcks, Ar 

HAMILTON (E.G. C,) and J. BALL.—BOOK-KEEP- 
ING, New and Enlarged Bait Extra fcap. 8vo, limp cloth, 2s. 

HARCOURT (A. G. VERNON, M.A.) and H. G. 
MADAN, M. x —Sencies in PRACTICAL a Vol. 1, 
Elementa Thir! Edition. Crown 

MACLAREN (2 (AtCHIBALD).—A'SYSTEM of PE PHY- 

EDUCATIO. a Practical vo, 

MADAN (H.G., M.A. 2 < y of QUALITATIVE 
AS WEL, rae si 

MAXW. Mt A., F.R.S.).—A TREA- 
TISE on ELL ot ER alas Tish. Second Edition. 2 vois, 
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MAXWELL (J. CLERK, M.A., F.R.S.).—AN ELE- 

a ys TREATISE on -_— CILY, Edited by WILLIAM 
RN 

MIN {CHIN (a. M. PMA}. ). not TREATISE onSTATICS. 
Second Edition, Kevised ard aT l4s. 

MINCH UNIPLANAR KINE- 
MATICS _ SOLIDS and onal: “Gaeee ” 8Vv0, 

SMYTH.—A CYCLE of CELESTIA AL OBJECTS. 
Observed, Reduced, and Discussed by Admirai . -& SMYTH, K.N. 
Revised, — and greatly Enlarged by G . CHAMBERS, 
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LITERATURE. 


The Book of Sindibad; or, The Story of the 
King, his Son, the Damsel, and the Seven 
Vazirs. From the Persian and Arabic, 
with Introduction, Notes, and Appendix. 
By W. A. Clouston. (Privately printed, by 
subscription. )* 

Mary students seeing this name will forget 
that M. Langlés published a translation of 
the Arabic story-book in 1814, and will think 
only of our old friend Sindbad the Sailor, 
whom Lane (iii., ch. 20) egyptianised to ‘‘ Es- 
Sindibad of the Sea,” and whom I shall call 
“ Sindbad the Seaman.”” This most interest- 
ing Sindbad section of the Arabian Nights 
(537-66) was discussed by R. Hole in his 
Remarks, ete. (London, 1797); by Baron 
Walckenaer (1831) and other Orientalists, 
one of whom found the Island of Wak-wak 
at Canton instead of Cape Guardafui; and, 
lastly, by Mr. Major in his Introduction to 
India in the Fifteenth Century (Hakluyt 
Society, 1857). But these writers have failed 
to remark that the mythical voyages along 
the East African Coast show a familiarity 
with its geographical and other details dating 
probably from the days when the Persians 
under Anushirwan occupied Aden and Ber- 
berah, built the ruined cities on the Zanzibar 
seaboard which were first visited and described 
by myself, and established the Shirazi tribe 
in Zanzibar Island. All this I shall discuss 
at length in my forthcoming version of the 
immortal ‘“ Nights.” 

But, in The Book of Sindibad, Mr. Clouston 
has nothing to do with our dear old friend. 
He edits, or rather re-edits, with great care 
and abundant scholarship, two series of 
Eastern tales which hardly deserve such 
honour. Part I. (pp. 13-110) is the Sindibid 
translated by Prof. Forbes Falconer (Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, xxxv.—vi., 1841), 
from an imperfect copy in the India Office 
Library; and since that time no complete 
MS. has been found to do away with the 
lacunae, asterisks, and imperfections of the first 
version. This portion concluded, begins Part 
Il., “The Seven Vazirs,” another reproduc- 
tion of the Zales, Anecdotes, and Letters trans- 
lated from the Arabic and Persian (1800) by 
Dr. Jonathan Scott, whose knowledge of 
Arabic, especially of Egyptian Arabic, was 
elementary (Lane’s Nights, vol. i., p. viii.). 

In both series the mécanique is the same. 
An old king is at last blessed by Allah with 
a son, who, after showing himself a thorough 

dummer Junge,” is taken in hand by 

Sindibad, a agen Ponocrates, and taught 

omnes res scibiles by the simplest of processes 

~—object lessons. Before the young prodigy 
1s presented to his royal father he is solemnly 





* The printers (Messrs. Cameron, of Glasgow 
have done their work well; and the , those 
somewhat small, does not pain the eyes. 





warned by his preceptor—Sindibad the sage 
—that the stars threaten him with death if 
he utters a syllable for seven days. The 
prince is lovingly embraced by his progenitor, 
but found to be dumb; whereupon one of 
the harem-women, who loves his pretty face, 
undertakes to effect a perfect cure. She 
makes the most impudent proposals, which 
are at once rejected by the good young man 
(such Josephs being often found in Eastern 
tales); and, as ‘‘ women whose love is scorned 
are worse than poison,” the Moslem Phaedra 
falsely denounces the new Hippolytus to the 
King, who, as Oriental kings always do in 
books, exclaims “‘ Off with his head!” But 
the Seven Wise Men (Wazirs, or Ministers), 
well knowing the results to themselves if 
such order were obeyed, cause the execution 
to be deferred by relating sundry tales of the 
frowardness and malice of women; while the 
furens femina, with dagger, bowl and all, 
counteracts the effect by adducing some notable 
instances of man’s deceit and desperate wicked- 
ness. At last the fatal period ends; the 
Prince speaks out, and the too-enterprising 
young person is duly put to death. 

All this is found in the “ Nights” (Nos. 
578-606), somewhat “ abridged and garbled,”’ 
as Mr. Clouston says (p. 135). He finds them 
“ put together in a hashy manner” (p. 256) ; 
and no wonder, if he has contented himself 
with ‘“‘Mr. Lane’s admirable translation” 
(p. 223), which ignores the ‘‘ Nights,” and 
cuts them up into chapters and notes. But 
he is hardly justified in telling his readers 
(p. 256) that the Calcutta text ‘ hardly 
differs from that printed at Bulaq ” ; as I know 
to my cost, a translation from the latter proves 
most inadequate. Nor can I agree with him 
anent the ‘comparatively recent date” of 
the work (p. 291). Parts of it, especially 
the fables proper, date from the dawn of 
literature. Mr. Clouston evidently knows that 
the fabliau, the romance, and the fairy tale, 
began, like all letters, so far as we know, in 
ancient Egypt (p. xxiii.); but he seems 
haunted by the spectre of Hindu antiquity 
when he speaks of their tales dating ‘ cen- 
turies before our era.’’ The Pandit’s literary 
form was probably borrowed, like the theatre, 
from the Greeks of the Bactrian empire; 
while the early Christians supplied him with 
many a detail for the life of Buddha. The 
course of literature would be from Persia to 
India, not vice versa. 

To deal with a few details. The older 
Brazilians, like the Khataians (p. 20), used 
the left hand for the right. Easterns do not 
“bite their nails” (p. 23); but taking the 
finger between the fore-teeth is a sign of 
regret—in Abyssinia of rage and revenge, as 
certain missionaries had occasion to learn. 
Huri, or Houri, is masculine in Arabic (p. 25). 
Gard, which suggests As-gardr, &c., generally 
becomes -gird when it means ‘‘town,” ¢.g., 
Darab-gird (p. 27); and ‘‘ Rose-Garden of 
Tram” (p. 28) should be flower-garden. 
‘“‘ Sapa ” (p. 35) is a queer name for a town 
in Arabic, which has no p-letter. Many 
readers would want a notice of the “clay” 
used for the bath (p. 94): it is the Gil-i- 
Sarshit, a kind of fuller’s earth; and the 
same should be told that the diamond (p. 111) 
is held a deadly poison by all natives of 
Hindustan. The damsel did not “sit on her 
knees”’ (p. 110), but on her shins, the painful 





posture of polite conversation. . In p. 177 the 
youth’s exclamation would be better rendered 
“‘T lay at ease till my officiousness brought 
me unease.” Hajib (p. 183) is not the city 
governor, but the governor’s head-chamber- 
lain—often an eunuch, and always an im- 
portant personage; and ‘‘Khalif” (p. 203) 
should be either ‘Caliph’ or ‘ Khalifah.” 
Finally, we miss a notice of the Zota-Kahani ; 
or, Tales of a Parrot, which for so many years 
was an examination book in the Bombay 
Presidency. 

It is curious to compare with Arab sim- 
plicity and directness the rhetorical luxuriance 
of the Persians, often redundant and exu- 
berant, and the peculiar allusiveness of their 
metaphor and imagery. An Englishman is 
at home in Arab poetry, in Persian he feels 
entering a new world, and in Sanskrit he is 
deep therein. Sindibdd contains not a few 
traits which are naive in the extreme, such 
as: ‘The sword of the pen” (p. 5); “ Leave 
the concerns of Allah to Allah” (p. 11); 
‘When the rose smiles the house becomes 
a prison” (p. 68); A ‘robber of great daring, 
who would have stolen the nose from the face 
of the lion” (p. 69); ‘‘ When they [the fair 
girls] departed, musk was diffused from them 
as the Eastern gales shed the perfume of the 
clove” (p. 74); ‘You have gained the 
kingdom by the sword, leave it not to the 
needle” (p. 79). And, to quote no more, 
the following is a fair specimen of that mar- 
vellous racial imagination which enabled the 
old Greeks to supply most of what is wild 
and beautiful in El-Islam :— 


‘The auspicious hour wherein the pair arrived 
at that spot was, by night a-middlemost the 
Spring-month, Azar. On every bush roses 
were springing; on every bough a bulbul 
was plaintively singing. The cypress in 
the garden was dancing, and the poplar clapped 
its hands with joy unceasing; while with soft 
voice from the head of every willow-branch the 
turtle-dove was proclaiming the advent of 
Prince the Gladdening. The diadem of the 
Narcissus shone with such sheen, you had said 
it was the crown of the Faghfir-Kings of Al- 
Sin (China). On this side the northern zephyr, 
on that the western, scattered in love-tokens 
white blooms and blossoms like silver pieces at 
the feet of the rose. The earth was musk- 
scented ; the air was musk-laden ”’ (p. 42), 


The immense Appendix (pp. 218-378) is 
interesting to the general reader as tracing 
the westward course of Eastern fable, and 
enabling him to appreciate the modifications 
which it underwent en route. Especially 
valuable is No. 32, ‘‘The Seven Wise 
Masters,’’ where the many who are familiar 
with the words ‘“‘ Dolopathos’”’ and ‘ Syn- 
tipas,”” and nothing more, will find local 
habitation for the names. 

It is impossible not to regret that Mr. 
Clouston’s ample reading and careful labour 
have been applied to decorating a ruin in- 
stead of an edifice; yet we must accord a 
cordial welcome to this and to every con- 
tribution whose object is to revive in England 
a taste for *‘ Semitic” literature. Our over- 
devotion to Hindu, and especially to Sanskrit 
studies, has proved prejudicial to those which 
interest us in a higher degree, because they 
teach us to deal successfully with a race 
more powerful, because more united, than any 
idolaters. Apparently, England is ever for- 
getting that she is the greatest Moslem power 
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now existing. Of late years she has system- 
atically neglected Arabism, and, indeed, 
actively discouraged it in the examinations 
for the Indian Civil Service, where it is in- 
comparably more valuable than Greek and 
Latin. Hence, when suddenly compelled to 
assume the reins of government in Moham- 
medan countries—as Afghanistan in times 
past and Egypt at present—she fails after a 
fashion which scandalises her few (very few) 
friends. When the late regrettable raids were 
made upon the gallant Sudin negroids, who 
were battling for liberty and escape from 
Turkish task-masters and Egyptian tax- 
gatherers, not an English official in camp 
was capable of speaking Arabic. Even 
our energetic opponent, Mohammed Osman 
Dakanah, ‘‘ of the Beard,” will go down to 
posterity as ‘‘Mohammed Osman Digma” / 
But is not this again vox clamantis in deserto? 
Ricnarp F. Burton. 








THREE TRANSLATIONS OF LATIN POETRY. 


The Scheme of Epicurus. A rendering into 
English verse of the unfinished poem of 
Lucretius, entitled ‘‘De Rerum Natura.” 
By Thomas Charles Baring. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co.) 


The Evcologues of Virgil. Translated into 
English verse by Edward J. L. Scott. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 


The Sixth Book of the Aeneid. Translated 
into English heroic verse by J. W. Moore. 
(Parker. ) 


Tara member of parliament should find time 
to produce an elaborate translation of the 
whole of Lucretius’ difficult poem is, consider- 
ing the pressure of parliamentary duties at 
the present time, a remarkable proof of the 
ascendancy of classical studies among us. 
Even Prof. Thorold Rogers has let his muse 
lie idle since his admission to the House. 
Mr. Baring is bolder, and his boldness is not 
altogether unsuccessful. He has chosen as 
the metre of his translation the fourteen- 
syllable line. His version is uniformly faith- 
ful and on the whole readable. No version of 
Lucretius not executed by a considerable poet 
is likely to achieve much more, and it is very 
unlikely that any considerable poet will ever 
imperil his reputation by the attempt. We 
must then take what we can get, and Mr. 
Baring’s offer is not to be lightly rejected. 
The metre has, indeed, long ceased to be a 
favourite with most readers, in spite of Chap- 
man’s J/iad; but if any kind of subject might 
justify it it is such a poem as the De Rerum 
Natura, with its long sentences and close 
reasoning. The following from the opening 
of Book II. is a fair specimen of Mr. Baring’s 
version in a highly poetical passage :— 
‘Tis sweet, when on the mighty sea the storm- 
winds rouse the main, 

To watch from shore another toil with all his 

- might in vain : 

Not that the hurt of others can to us delightful be, 


But that we like to look on ills from which our- 
selves are free. 


Sweet is it too to view in line the mighty strife of 


war 
Arrayed across the plains, when we from danger 
stand afar. 


But nothing more delightful is than Wisdom’s 
quiet steep, 


Set up on high and walled about with learning 
well, to keep; 





Whence one may gaze on other folk adown, and 
see them stray 

Hither and thither, wandering in search of life’s 
true way. 

Competitors in character, rivals in rank, each tries 

Day after day, night after night, by toil’s excess 
p hie 


rise 
To riches’ topmost height, and make the Com- 
monwealth his prize.” 


The style is at times a little over-prosaic— 
C.9-, 
‘‘ Opinions which the much revered Democritus lays 
down,”’ 
or, 
‘“‘ For as we seldom see that dust, whene’er we take 
a walk, 
Clings to our skin,” 
or, 
‘¢ All by distorted logic put the cart before the horse.” 


On the other hand, it is often effective by its 

directness and compactness—e.g., 

‘“ Kings capture towns, are ta’en themselves, join 
battle, raise the cry 

Of sudden fear, as though the hired assassin’s 

knife were nigh,”’ 

or, 

‘©The black is a brunette; the foul and filthy 
dégagée ; 

The tiny pigmy is a Grace, and brims with wit, 

they say ; 

The over-tall is striking and in dignity excels ; 

The cat-eyed is a Pallas; skin and bones they 

term gazelles ; 

One stutters, cannot talk, she lisps; the dumb is 

so discreet ; 

= — hateful chatterbox a lantern to our 

eet ; 

One is mignonne gracieuse et svelte, who scarce can 

live for want 

Of flesh ; and one half-dead with cough is simply 

ravissante.”’ 

The work bears throughout the strongest 
impress of Munro’s translation; in spite of 
which it has a character of its own. It is on 
the whole, perhaps, not quite so readable as 
Creech. 

Mr. Scott’s version of Virgil’s Bucolies is of 
a quite different order. It is the work of an 
indubitable poet, and it has the affectations 
as well as the excellences of such a parent. 
The metre, except in Eel. iv, which is trans- 
lated into heroics, is eight-syllable, recalling 
the best specimens of that metre in the seven- 
teenth, and in some cases of the eighteenth, 
century. Taking it as a whole, the effect is 
pleasing, at times very pleasing; but there 


are occasional eccentricities of language which, | P° 


though perhaps intended to give an original 
effect, seem, to my judgment, hardly so much 
felicitous as quaint, or even bizarre. 
** And her, whose lot were fortunate 

Had cattle never been create, 

Enamour’d of the snow-white steer, 

Pasiphae he tries to cheer. 

Ah! lady, to thy fortunes blind, 

What folly hath unhinged thy mind?” 
Again, in Ze. ix., 

© I’m racking silently my brain, 

Trying to catch the song again,’’ 
suggests ideas which seem very remote from 
the quietness of Virgil’s language, Jd quidem 
ago, et tacitus, Lycida, meeum ipse voluto. In 
a perhaps larger number of cases these quaint- 
nesses form much of the peculiar charm of 
Mr. Scott’s version. I may mention, for 
instance, his use of quadrisyllabic words 
like ‘‘commiserate,” ‘‘ premeditate,’”’ ‘‘ con- 
cubinage,”’ ‘‘ circumstances,’’ “‘ apparitions,” 
‘* comparisons ”’ ; and the occasional introduc- 


tion of common or homely words, such as | 





‘¢ prentice-hand,” ‘’tis a fact,” ‘* How lean 
my bull appears, poor wretch!” ‘“ Too 
weighty for my powers of mind,” ‘‘ His second 
self shalt thou be styled,” &c. Yet here, too, 
I would take exception to ‘‘ marry come up” 
or “slums,” or “ turn and turn about.” 

I select a passage of Hel. ii. as a specimen : 


‘* Oh! would it please you share my lot, 
cot, . 


The homely fields, the humble 

And drive to browse on verdant flags 
The flock of goats, or hunt the stags ! 
Together in the woods with me 
You'll imitate Pan’s melody. 


The first who e’er with wax began 

To couple several reeds was Pan ; 

’Tis Pan who watch and ward o’er sheep 
And o’er their shepherds loves to keep.’ 
Nor blush to think your lip hath fra: 
The reed whereon your fancy played ; 
For what would not Amyntas do, 

To know as much of this as you?’’ 

The Rev. J. W. Moore’s Sixth Book of the 
Aeneid hardly calls for the lengthy preface of 
nineteen pages in which the author has 
thought it necessary to give his views of 
translation. It is, however, well executed, 
generally careful, and in many passages 
worthy of comparison with the best heroic 
versions. There are some passages, ¢.9., 
726 sqq., and not a few isolated couplets or 
single lines, which are effective and resonant. 
It is, however, not free from the fatal sin of 
false rhymes, gloom, roam; corse, course ; 
descend, ascend; and it .may be , doubted 
whether a complete version of the Aeneid in 
the same style would win ' its way against 
those of Dryden, Singleton, Rickards, or even 
Conington. R, Extis. 








A Land March from England to Ceylon Forty 


Years Ago. With Original Sketches. 7 
Edward L. Mitford. In 2 vols. (W. H. 
Allen.) 


Tue title of this work inevitably suggests the 
question, Why has it been kept in MS. for 
nearly half a century? If it contained 
matter of interest or value to the public, its 
tardy issue seems as puzzling as its appear- 
ance at this particular time. Nor does the 
Preface offer any solution of the enigma, 
although a cursory glance at the Contents 
makes it at least evident that the book was 
well worth publishing even at this late 
riod. Considerable historic interest natur- 
ally attaches to the record of one of the 
earliest journeys by the overland route to 
India, performed mostly in the saddle, and at 
atime when a large portion of the intervening 
region was still practically a terra incognita. 
But apart from this consideration, the record 
itself contains many details that have not yet 
lost their flavour, bearing especially on the 
inhabitants, the ruins, and antiquities of the 
countries traversed. Only the other day an 
account, with illustration, was given by the 
Graphic of a “new find” at Eskikarghissar, 
in Asia Minor. But this very object, a 
curious white marble font or bath of cruci- 
form shape, cut out of a single block six feet 
by four and a half feet, with a plain cross 
sculptured on each side, is fully described and 
figured by our author (i. 105). Other 
instances might be mentioned which would © 
have entitled him to a high place among the 
pioneers of Eastern exploration had his dis- 
coveries been made known at an earlier date. 
His route, nine thousand miles altogether, of 
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which seven thousand were on horseback, lay 
across Central Europe to Trieste ; thence along 
the east side of the Adriatic, through Monte- 
negro, North Albania and Roumelia to Con- 
stantinople. In Asia a large part of Anatolia 
and nearly the whole of Syria and Palestine 
were visited, after which the route was con- 
tinued with little divergence from Aleppo 
through Mardin to Mossul and down the 
Tigris Valley to Bagdad and Babylon. On 
entering Persian territory the traveller struck 
north through Kermanshaw and Hamadan 
(Ecbatana) to Tehran, Meshed and Herat, 
thus following an ancient highway, which by 
the more enlightened policy of our present 
Tulers has since been closed to the Macgregors, 
Stuarts, and other venturesome Englishmen 
of our times. From Herat the road lay round 
the inaccessible Gér Highlands down to Gi- 
rishk on the Helmand, and so on by Kandahar, 
Quetta, and the Bolan Pass, to the Indus, 
Bombay, Madras, and Ceylon. Here, also, 


, the section of the route from Herat to Kan- 


dahar, although lying within the jurisdiction 
of the subsidised Amir of K4bul, is now barred 
even to English officials, as, for instance, to 
the Boundary Commissioners already on their 
way to determine the new Anglo-Russian 
frontiers. 

It is thus evident that a considerable 
portion of Mr. Mitford’s journey included 
regions still imperfectly known, some of 
which have since his time again become ex- 
cluded from the field of exploration. His 
account of these lands entitles his work to be 
classed with books of recent geographical 
research, and will be found useful for the 
purpose of comparison with the reports that 
may henceforth be expected from the Russian 
surveyors and engineers, following up the 
important scientific researches of Grodekoff 
and Lessar. 

Those who care for personal reminiscences 
will find much in these pages to feed their 
curiosity. At Tyre our traveller ran against 
that genial and clever French painter, Horace 
Vernet, described as 


“a small and spare old man, full of spirits and 
activity, and very intelligent and entertaining. 
He wore the Egyptian uniform, with a large 
beard and moustachios, and . . . a hand- 
some gold-sheathed sword, presented to him 
by the Emperor of Russia. It was rather a 
risk carrying this about with him, but was 
characteristic, as well as his case of English 
duelling pistols, which could not be of much 
use in travelling : on hinting which he observed, 

Ma foi, on ne sait jamais ce qui peut arriver!’ 
He was on the way to visit the localities of the 
battle of Nezib (Nisibis), between the Turks 
and Egyptians, which he intended to paint for 
the Pasha.” (i. 189.) 


A few days before this interview Mr. Mit- 
ford had the melancholy satisfaction of assist- 
ing at the last scene of that extraordinary 
Englishwoman, Lady Hester Stanhope, of 
which he gives a pathetic account :— 


‘When intelligence was brought of her 
decease, the Consul repaired to her residence in 
the mountains, where he found the body laid 
out ina small darkened room, covered with a 
sheet, and a single candle burning at the head 
one feet, partially lighting the forms and 
sotares of her Arab servants and dependants, 
me surrounded the remains of their mistress. 

© was buried in her garden, at her own 
request, by the American mission. Her effects 





were sold by auction. I saw the famous horses 
she prized so much: the one with the deformed 
hollow back was bought by an Arab for £2 
or £3; the other, a white mare, was a beautiful 
creature, but had not been out of the stable 
for seventeen years. It was bought by the 
Consul for £11 or £12” (i. 183.) 


Then there was that other eccentric and 
ill-fated genius, the Armenian engineer who, 
without any instruction beyond mere book- 
lore, constructed a small steamer after years 
of labour and a great outlay. But when she 
was at length launched on the Golden Horn, 
and his success all but achieved, 


‘‘he discovered, to his dismay, that he had 
provided no means of checking or stopping the 
machinery. On, on it flew with desperate per- 
tinacity, like the Dutchman’s leg, and, after 
various eccentric evolutions, the baffled engineer 
ran her aground in despair. The poor man 
took his failure so much to heart that he 
forsook his business, and eventually went out 
of his mind—a to science! On the 
a? of the Golden Horn lies the wreck” 
i, 64). 


More gruesome was the scene presented to 
the traveller’s gaze on his approach to Cet- 
tigné, capital of the Vladika, prince and 
bishop of the Montenegrini—‘‘ the most heroic 
nation in Europe,” as we are assured by an 
eminent British statesman. 


“On a low round tower on the summit of a 
rock was ranged a horrid array of forty-five 
human heads, stuck on lances, and blackening 
in the sun. We waited on the chief, whose 
secretary informed us that the Albanians had 
violated the frontier of Montenegro and harried 
some of their villages, and, to avenge this foray, 
about ten days previously a party had been 
sent down to make reprisals across the border. 
The Turks appeared to have been mo for 
this, for they made a determined resistance. 
But the Monteaegrins eventually gained a 
victory, although with the loss of thirteen of 
their party, and, after gleaning a bloody harvest 
of heads, returned in triumph to their moun- 
tains” (i. 43). 

How strangely the stern realities, as related 
by unbiassed or casual eye-witnesses, contrast 
with the sentimental glamour thrown over 
the deeds of ruthless savages by exuberant 
humanitarian politicians! These Montenegrini, 
whose chief scarcely needed to inform Mr. 
Mitford that ‘‘ Nous autres, nous aimons la 
vengeance,” were at that time practically in- 
dependent, ‘‘although the Vladika admitted 
that he received assistance in money from 
Russia, the Czar being, as he said, his only 
friend” (p. 44). 

Mention is made in one place of the Sleibe, 
an Arab tribe, living among the Anazeh, 
between Aleppo and Palmyra, and again 
heard of at Damascus as wandering gypsies. 
No further mention appears to occur of these 
northern Sleibe, who have since then probably 
migrated southwards. At least, in the 
Bulletin of the French Geographical Society 
for 1875, p. 71, mention is made of the Sleb, 
or Slebi, a peculiar Bedouin tribe described 
as ‘les B6hémiens du Nejd, noirs ou bruns 
foncés; on dirait qu’ils ont une origine 
indienne.” The present writer, who has long 
been anxious to trace these people further, 
would be thankful to any reader of the 
Acapemy who could supply him with addi- 
tional references on the subject. 

A. H. Keane. 





‘Old Latin Biblical Texts’: No. I: The 
Gospel according to St. Matthew, from the 
St. Germains MS. (g,;) now numbered Lat. 
11553 in the National Library at Paris. 
With Introduction descriptive of the MS., 
and five Appendices. Edited by John 
Wordsworth. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 

Tae MS. from which the text of St. Matthew’s 

Gospel is now printed contains, in its present 

form, a considerable portion of the conclud- 

ing division of the Old Testament (roughly 
speaking, Prov., Chron., Ezra, Nehem., 

Esth., with the two books of Wisd. inter- 

calated among the canonical books before 

Chronicles), the Apocrypha, the New Testa- 

ment in a somewhat peculiar order (Gospp., 

Acts, Cath. Epp., Apoc., Paul), and a frag- 

ment of the “Shepherd of Hermas.” It 

appears that it was originally the second 
volume of a complete Bible, the first volume 
of which was in existence in 1540, but seems 
to have been lost some time between that date 

and 1680. 

The MS. has had an interesting history, 
which could not possibly have found a better 
chronicler. It has been a work of no little 
research to trace all the incidents in its use 
from the time of R. Stephens to the present, 
and this Prof. Wordsworth has done in really 
exhaustive fashion. The earliest evidence of 
its use is in a folio Bible by R. Stephens, 
which began to be published in 1538. This 
book had the distinction of being the first 
with an apparatus criticus—the readings of 
certain MSS., among them ours, being quoted 
in the margin. The MS. was called by 
Stephens from its shape (it is 15}in. x 13in., 
and is written in double columns)—‘“ Ger- 
manum latum,” by which name it was also 
known to Bentley. As it contributed to the 
first apparatus criticus, so also it contributed 
to the first collection of Old-Latin texts. 
The text of the MS. generally is Vulgate, but 
that of St. Matthew belongs to the older 
forms of the Latin version. Stephens had 
not noticed this peculiarity, which also 
escaped the keen eye of the critic R. Simon, 
who gave a description of the MS. about 
1680, and proposed to make it a standard of 
the Hieronymian text. Some fifteen years 
later the publication of Old-Latin New Testa- 
ment texts begins with a small volume by 
Martianay containing the Gospel according to 
St. Matthew, from the Corbey MS., now 
known as ff, with the readings of our MS. g,in 
the margin, and the Epistle of St. James five 
another Corbey MS. now at St. Petersburg, 
and, like its fellow, recently edited by 
Belsheim. 

With this publication of Martianay’s the 
period of greatest activity in the study of 
Uld-Latin texts commences. The first quarter 
of the next century saw the inception of two 
great works which had very different fortunes. 
Bentley’s letter to Archbishop Wake, con- 
tainiag his famous ‘‘ Proposals for printing 
a New Edition of the Greek Testament and 
St. Hierome’s Latin Version,” is dated April 
16, 1716, and was published in 1720. In 
pursuance of the scheme laid down in these 
‘‘ Proposals,” he had already commissioned 
a young Fellow of Trinity College, John 
Walker (who was to be his coadjutor on the 
edition) to examine and collate MSS. for him 
both in England and on the Continent. 
Among the MSS. so collated was the “ Ger- 
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manum latinum,” with the exception, how- 
ever, of the St. Matthew, for which Walker 
referred Bentley to Martianay’s volume. 
Walker’s collections are still preserved at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and Prof. Words- 
worth testifies to their accuracy. As a 
collator, Walker was superior to Bentley ; 
and, though his work was not final, it still 
possesses considerable value. Unfortunately 
the great scheme on which he was engaged 
came to nothing. From some unexplained 
cause (which may, perhaps, have been a better 
acquaintance with the Vatican MS. proving 
that the phenomena were more complex than 
he had anticipated) Bentley’s zeal began to 
flag; and Walker died in 1741, some months 
before him, at the early age of forty-eight. 

While he was in Paris, Walker received 
much friendly help from the Benedictines, 
who were at that time just beginning a work 
of their own on similar ground, and on an 
equally elaborate scale. The death of Simon 
Mopinot in 1724 left this entirely in the 
hands of Pierre Sabatier. His work was im- 

ed by many difficulties, and he died before 
it was quite complete. But Sabatier had 
forces behind him which our English scholars 
wanted; if one dropped out of the ranks, 
another was ready to step into them; and 
the advantage of combined and organised 
study was seen in the issue of the three noble 
volumes, Bibliorum Sacrorum Latinae Ver- 
stones Antiquae seu Vetus Italica (Remis, 
1743-49). From that time to the present 
scholars have been content to quarry their 
materials from Sabatier; and there has been 
no instance of the direct use of the MS., 
except for the! fragment of Hermas, until 
Prof. Wordsworth undertook this edition of the 
Vulgate, and as a companion to it the series 
of Old-Latin texts of which this St. Matthew 
is a first instalment. 

We have spoken of the thoroughness of the 
hisvorical part of the Introduction. It is, 
indeed, more than an Introduction to this 
particular MS. The diligence and care with 
which every side allusion is followed up make 
it little less than a history of the treatment 
of Latin texts of the New Testament to the 
beginning of the present century. The 
editing and criticism of the text are executed 
in the same accurate and scholarly manner. 
The work is done once for all, and will not 
need to be done again. 

Prof. Wordsworth does not, indeed, pro- 
nounce a final opinion on the text of the 
portion that he has edited. To do so at the 
beginning of a collection of materials where 
each part has to be taken with the rest 
would necessarily be premature ; but he gives 
some interesting examples of the character of 
the text, and he is able to correct an impres- 
sion which rests on some high authority— 
viz., that g, is one of the mixed texts in which 
Vulgate readings predominate over those that 
are strictly Old Latin. An analysis of the 
readings in chap. v. shows that this is not the 
case. Prof. Wordsworth estimates the Vul- 
gate readings proper at only 4 per cent.; 
the rest are genuine Old Latin of various 
types, some peculiar to the MS. It should, 
however, be noted that the analysis has been 
made mainly from three (or four) representa- 
tive MSS., and not from a complete examina- 
tion of all those that are extant. We suspect 
that such an examination would only serve to 





make the case still stronger. It would reduce 
the number of readings that are set down as 
characteristically Vulgate or peculiar to 9, 
and it would at the same time add to those 
that are found in other MSS. This is a 
phenomenon which constantly meets us, not 
only in this particular instance, but else- 
where. Readings which appear to be singular 
are repeatedly found to have some more or 
less unexpected attestation. To take the 
examples given on p. xxxiv. as characteristic 
of the Vulgate, as many as eleven out of six- 
teen are to be found in / (Cod. Rehdigeranus), 
which is commonly classed?as Old Latin; but 
no account can be taken of that, because it is 
highly probable that / really has the Vulgate 
base attributed to g,. But besides these 
quoniam inlusus in ii. 16 is found also in k; 

ut dictus est in iii. 3 appears not only in ff, 
» 9, Which might be suspected of coming 
under Vulgate influence, but also again in the 
early text of &; v. 47 salutaveritis, xv. 8 
populus hic, and xxi. 37 filium suum (omitting 
unicum), all have a place in the equally early 
text of d; and conteret, in xxi. 44, is found 
in c. Again, out of the readings given on 
p- Xxxvi. as peculiar, or nearly peculiar, to g, 
curans in iv. 23 is common to a, d, k, and, in- 
deed, appears to be the oldest reading; gui 
enim for qui ergo is found in a, d, f, q; am- 
plus in v. 37 is the reading of a k Augustine ; 
qui vos persecuntur in v. 44 is found in £; and 
et gentiles occurs in d as well asf. We have, 
however, found no trace of et gentes, the 
reading of g,; neither have we met with 
fletus oculorum among the authorities for xiii. 
50; but, in the similar passage, Luke, xiii. 
28, it appears not only (as a correction) in the 
Chur fragment (a,), but also iti the text of ¢ 
and /, and ¢ has it in Matt., xiii. 42, though 
not in 50; it also occurs in one MS. (A) of 
Cyprian Zestim. iii. 23, where the true read- 
ing is ploratio. 

These examples (which are taken from the 
only part of the Prolegomena that leaves any- 
thing at all to be desired) may help to show 
how important is the work of making acces- 
sible new MSS. on which Prof. Wordsworth 
is engaged. They show, at the same time, that 
g. has a larger strain of ancient readings, and 
is of higher critical value than has been sup- 
posed: in the large family of MSS. including 
a, b, ¢, h, 4, besides smaller fragments to which 
it belongs, it holds by no means the lowest 
place. 

We should be glad if any words of ours 
could encourage Prof. Wordsworth and the 
Delegates of the Clarendon Press in the enter- 
prising course that they are taking in pub- 
lishing this series. A work like that before 
us does not appeal to a large public, and it 
is hardly to be expected that its sale should 
be ‘‘ remunerative” ; but there is much com- 
pensation for this in the thought that it is 
adding not to the body of ephemeral specula- 
tion, but to that of sound and permanent 
knowledge for which it is to be feared that 
Oxford, with all its opportunities, has done 
too little. And the graceful and touching 
words in which Prof. Wordsworth alludes at 
the end of his Preface to his own great prede- 
cessors in the work that he has undertaken 
deepen in us the hope that he may be spared 
to bring that work to a happy conclusion. 
It will be a monument worthy of the name 
that he bears. W. Sanpay. 





DUNTZER’S LIFE OF LESSING. 


Lessings Leben. Von H. Diintzer. 
authentischen TIllustrationen. 
Wartig.) 

In a certain sense Lessing has little need of 
the biographer. His wonderfully vivid char- 
acter, his irresistible honesty, and the pre- 
cision which he gave to every issue that he 
touched have left a deeper impression on 
posterity than all the vague calumnies of his 
contemporaries, and rendered him better 
understood than Goethe in quarters where he 
is far less read. It is not necessary to attempt 
in his case one of those Rettungen of which he 
himself gave so many brilliant examples. 
His ‘ rescues” of Sophocles, Homer, Martial, 
Shakspere, Horace, Cardanus, Cochlaeus, c. 
—even, one might add, of Pythagoras, whose 
most famous doctrine he amazed his best 
friends by avowing at the close of the 
Erziehung—have not all been final; but the 
energy and fearless love of truth which im- 
pelled him to the work of saving others have 
helped to make it needless to save him. Few 
men’s renown has survived a century of 
intense intellectual movement with so little 
injury. His most furious antagonists have 
never been justified by posterity. They were 
not among those who, after being critically 
annihilated, “‘ rise again” in the next genera- 
tion, 

** With twenty mortal murders on their crowns, 

And push us from our stools; ”’ 
but where they fell there they lie, absolutely 
and irretrievably dead. In the case of Lange— 
the victim of the Vade mecum—this was never 
doubtful—the distinguished clerical poet who, 
on the ground of a well-known Horatian line, 
made the comedian Cratinus a present of the 
‘‘praenomen” Priscus, and construed sequi 
with the dative like his native folgen. Klotz 
was a much better scholar, and had received 
high praise from Heyne—nay, from Lessing 
himself ; but his ignorance was in reality gross, 
and when relieved of the mass of plagiarism 
and pretension which disguised it its exposure 
was beyond recall. Goeze, the hero of the last 
and most deadly of Lessing’s controversies— 
the theological—had a greater body of well- 
meant sympathy on his side, yet every attempt 
to ‘‘ whitewash” him has been a fiasco. No 
doubt in the poetical region the course of 
critical opinion after Lessing’s death was not 
altogether with him. Towards his dramas 
neither Goethe nor Schiller was always very 
cordial; and the Romantic school scoffed with 
undisguised contempt at the poetic pretensions 
of this terrible master of Verstand. But the 
day of the Romantics was brief; and at this 
moment we imagine that the poetry of 

Lessing—poet of the Aufkldrung though he 

was—has as little to fear from the poetry of 

Friedrich Schlegel as his morality has from 

the morality of Lucinde. ‘‘ Nathan” has, 

no doubt, frequently been, and is possibly 
still, a stumbling-block to the devout Christian; 
but it is only in the darkest recesses of the 

Ultramontane camp that its author has been 

of late years assailed with the malignant 

ferocity of a Goeze. 

Comparatively unclouded, however, as the 
memory of Lessing has remained since his 
death, and notwithstanding the excellent 
biographies already in the field, the Life 
with which Herr Diintzer has supplemented 
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his similar lives of Goethe and Schiller has, 
let us hasten to say, decidedly its raison d’étre. 
Not that many of his predecessors do not 
surpass him in merit of various kinds. The 
monumental work over which first Dauzel 
and then Guhrauer spent their lives, re-edited 
now by Maltzahn and Boxberger, is a mine 
of facts and of acute criticism ; and if, as the 
new editors confess in their Preface, its 
‘‘Griindlichkeit’’ be at times a little too 
“ griindlich,” its speculation a little too 
“sneculativ,” it is still, for scholars, un- 
approached. And even the more popular 
audience which Herr Diintzer has in view 
may find his life less attractive in literary 
form than those of Miss Zimmern and Adolf 
Stahr, less thoughtful than that of Mr. 
Sime. His real function in biography lies 
in two directions. On the one hand he 
carries the description of incident to the 
utmost degree of accessible detail; and in the 
case of men like Goethe, Schiller, and Lessing, 
whose published correspondence fills many 
volumes, this obviously means a good deal. 
It may be, as many readers will think, that 
he is too exclusive a lover of the plain and 
palpable fact ; and that the subtler kind of 
events which do not closely attach themselves 
to any little handle of outward incident, are 
apt to drop out of the record. But his pre- 
vious works have been so recently noticed in 
the Acapemy that we do not care to dwell 
further upon such defects. On the other 
hand, it is a characteristic merit of all three 
lives that no pains are spared to make their 
impressions, if mainly external, at least real 
and lifelike. 

The numerous portraits, views, and fac- 
similes which adorn the present volume have 
for the most part been only with difficult 
accessible in England before ; and though the 
woodcuts are hardly up to the level of the 
beautiful type and binding, we accept them 
with a gratitude only slightly tempered by 
bitterness. Here we find, for instance, be- 
sides the portraits of Lessing, by Tischbein, 
May, and Graff—the first of them the fas- 
cinating one in the Berlin Museum—and the 
well-known portrait of Eva Konig, his chief 
German contemporaries, Gleim, Mendelssohn, 
Nicolai, Klopstock, Ewald von Kleist, Gott- 
sched, Chr. Weisse, Klotz, Goeze, Claudius, 
Herder, Reimarus, and so on. Those who 
know Elise Reimarus only through her charm- 
ing letters to Lessing, and his letters (not less 
charming) to her, will welcome the striking 
silhouette which preserves her dignified and 
noble features. And those who relish piquant 
incidents, even on a poor canvas, will feel a 
secret, unconfessed delight in that very wooden 
portrait of Haberkorn’s (already well-known 
through the Grote’sche edition of Lessing), 
which represents the six-year old Gotthold 
and the still smaller brother heophilus, quaint 
little old men as they seem, with counten- 
ances preternaturally wise—Theophilus pla- 
cidly feeds a somewhat ghastly lamb, while 
the elder brother, disdaining such puerilities, 
beams i over the portly volumes 
which he hi insisted on having painted with 
him: “ Mit einem groszen, groszen Haufen 
Biicher miiszen Sie mich malen, oder ich mag 
lieber gar nicht gemalt seyn!” 

C. H. Herrorp. 











NEW NOVELS. 

Fox-Glove Manor. By R. Buchanan. In 8 
vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 

A North-Country Maid. By Mrs. H. Lovett 
Cameron. In 3 vols. (White.) 


The Crime of Henry Vane. By J. 8. F. Dale. 
(Edinburgh : David Douglas. ) 


The Golden Pin. By Hamilton Seymour and 
Keith Robertson. (Blackwood. ) 

Caleb Carthew. By Silas K. Hocking. 
(Warne. ) 

The Bohemians. By F. Lee. (Alexander 
Gardner.) 


Mr. Rosert Boucwanan is one of our most 
prolific, and not one of our least powerful, 
writers of mora! fiction. His novels have 
always some great ethical purpose, and we 
may cheerfully concede that this purpose is 
always high. But this does not commit us to 
approval of his methods, and in Fox-Glove 
Manor the vices of treatment with which 
readers of his former novels are familiar seem 
to have become aggravated. The motive of 
the plot is sufficiently unpleasant; nor can 
one say that the art of the author overcomes 
its unpleasantness. That Mr. Buchanan 
should have had personal experience—as he 
tells us in his Preface he has—of a type of 
man like the Rev. Charles Santley, is melan- 
choly enough ; but no amount of such personal 
experience can fully justify a writer in pre- 
senting us with an elaborate study of the 
human character in its most absolute cor- 
ruption. That is not the province of art; 
there is neither beauty nor goodness to be had 
from raking out moral dungheaps. If Mr. 
Buchanan would but apply his unquestioned 


Y | powers to some worthier object of study, he 


might give us a book we should be glad to 
read, even to read more than once; a book 
not full of the portraiture of degrading vices 
and unhealthy imaginings, which do not 
wholly lose their evil influence because they 
are depicted only to be condemned. A clergy- 
man in the Church of England who seduces 
a girl in his congregation, and refuses to 
marry her because his attention is too much 
taken up with trying to seduce another man’s 
wife, is a character that may exist—Mr. 
Buchanan says he does—but of such, and 
such like, non ragionam di lor. 


Mrs. Lovett Cameron has made use of 
several familiar recipes for her novel, but 
with just enough hesitation to suggest that 
she is aware of the extensive use to which 
they have already been put. Though she is 
content to drop Mr. Loftus Finnigan, her 
aesthetic dictator of South Kensington draw- 
ing-rooms, tolerably soon, we could have 
dispensed with his introduction altogether, as 
his connection with the story is extremely 
remote. The trick of making lank votaresses 
apostrophise their poet with such outbursts as 
‘‘ How Pure you are!” and then of marrying 
him off to a vulgar American girl with high 
heels, is too time-honoured not to have be- 
come inexpressibly wearisome. And nothing 
can possibly excuse Mr. Finnigan for address- 
ing Miss Malaston as the “‘ pomegranite [ sic] 
of his parched soul.”” Mrs. Lovett Cameron 
does not make difficulty about introducing 
any number of improbable incidents and en- 
counters when her plot becomes entangled, 





but, nevertheless, there is a certain skill in 
the way it is developed. We could wish, 
however, that she had not laid the paint 
quite so thickly and so coarsely on the cheeks 
of her wicked old Dowager. Had not much 
reading of fiction accustomed us to believe 
that middle-aged bJasé men are inveterately 
addicted to falling in love at first sight, even 
in railway carriages, Mr. Paul Huntley would 
have seemed an unpromising hero. 


Although The Crime of Henry Vane comes 
before the world encased in a cover which is 
an admirable imitation of cheap linoleum, it 
is not easy to see what object the author had 
in making it public. Presumably he is in 
some doubt as to whether Henry Vane’s rash 
act was a crime or not—indeed, there is an air 
of apologetic extenuation all through the 
book—and would like to consult his readers. 
The ordinary reader will, however, have no 
hesitation in endorsing the verdict of the New 
Columbian Club, if not in pronouncing a 
severer one. Henry Vane stakes all his hopes 
upon the love of a Miss Baby Thomas, of New 
York. Owing to his irresolution and his 
morbid habit of analysing his motives (a self- 
indulgence no motives will bear), he misses 
the prize just when it seemed within his 
grasp. Miss Baby, who certainly did not 
treat him very fairly, marries the man she 
had been more or less secretly ‘‘ carrying on 
with” the whole time, and Vane not too 
heroically shoots himself. This is all the 
story, and it is a s.ngularly pointless one. 


The Golden Pin is apparently written by 
two young gentlemen who have read with 
delight—as who has not ?—the New Arabian 
Nights, and who have fallen into the error of 
supposing that such books are easily written. 
The plot, so far as there is one, is the old and 
commonplace device of a man going through 
in advance—in a dream, or a trance, or, as it 
is put here, in a tempo fit of insanity— 
something that is going tohappen. Zhe Golden 
Pin is used by the villain of the story to 
puncture the hearts of his patients with an 
invisibly fine wound; he does not seem to 
have much motive for doing it beyond an 
irregular interest in science. There is an 
Indian nurse in his pay, of whom something 
might have been made, but nothing has been ; 
and at the end, d propos des bottes, an account 
of a day’s salmon-fishing in Perthshire, which 
seems as if it had been originally written for 
the local weekly paper, and pitchforked into 
the book to make up the number of pages. 


Mr. Silas K. Hocking thinks very ill of 
that unfortunate class—the reviewers. But 
without being “either a woman crossed in 
love, or a man suffering from chronic dyspep- 
sia,” as Mr. Silas K. Hocking roundly asserts 
every reviewer to be, it is impossible not to 
take exception at his picture of English school 
life. It would be as difficult to recognise the 
ordinary school-boy in the pack of sneaks 
assembled under Mr. Waxall’s roof, as the 
language Mr. Hocking puts into the mouth 
of his traditional bully. Bad as he was, 
Master Reginald Ware would hardly have 
gone so far as to call Master Carthew ‘‘a 
contemptible plebeian,” and to warn him 
tragically that ‘‘ he would rue it.” Mr. Silas 
K. Hocking’s description of the territorial 
aristocracy in England is at least as creditable 
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to his imagination and his charity as his 
portrait of school life. 

Mr. Lee’s book has the one redeeming merit 
of brevity. It is a farrago of the conversa- 
tion and sufferings (Mr. Lee describes sea- 
sickness with great relish and minuteness) of 
the Bohemia’s passengers who crossed ‘‘ the 
Prussian blue’ of the Atlantic in that ship. 
Among these conversations may be found the 

iscovery and arrest of a murderer on board, 
which is contrived by a detective in a very 
simple manner. There is a captain who 
prefaces his remarks with the good old 
‘Shiver my timbers!” ; and the ultimate fate 
of all the party may be read in a series of 
extracts fromi the matrimonial columns of 
New York papers appended at the end of the 
volume. C. E. Dawxms. 








SOME FRENCH HISTORICAL WORKS. 
Jean et Sebastien Cabot, leur Origine et leurs 
Voyages. Par Henry Harrisse. (Paris : Leroux.) 
Sig. Desimoni recently collected the documents 
relating to John Cabot, and established his 
claim to the discovery of America prior to 
Columbus. In the present portly volume Mr. 
Harrisse, an accomplished American in Paris, 
who has published much on the discovery of 
the New World, has gone thoroughly into the 
history of both the illustrious voyagers, father 
and son. The first portion of the work is 
devoted to a critical examination of all the 
evidence bearing upon their lives, and especially 
upon the disputed point—what countries gave 
them birth ? showing, on good grounds, as we 
think, that John was born in Genoa (as con- 
cluded by Desimoni), but naturalised in Venice 
in 1476, after fifteen years’ residence there, that 
he married a Venetian wife, and that his three 
sons, Lewis, Sebastian, and Sanctus, were born 
while he was resident in Venice. As Bristol 
has been stoutly claimed to be the birthplace 
of the great Sebastian, it is interesting to learn 
that English law on the rights of majority 
turns the balance of evidence for Venice against 
Bristol, Even the tradition that he was 
brought up in Bristol is doubtful, though, on 
the other hand, the expedition which sailed 
from that city in 1497 is pointed out as John 
Cabot’s, accompanied by many Bristol men and 
ships, and probably by his three sons. Pursuing 
his inquiries through the voyages and dis- 
coveries made by the Cabots, Mr. Harrisse lays 
under contribution all early charts, maps, docu- 
ments, and records, examining the authenticity 
of each. Unfortunately, none of Sebastian 
Cabot’s own maps remain ; but the two mappa- 
mondae of Weimar, made by men who had 
been his colleagues in cosmography at Seville, 
still exist to exhibit the then state of geo- 
graphical knowledge and the additions to it made 
by the Cabots. ‘the author follows Sebastian 
Cabot throughout his varied life to his death in 
1557, at the age of not less than eighty-three. 
He married a Spanish woman, but it is not 
known whether he had children, or what 
became of his brothers. The rest of the work 
consists of three s—(1) Cartography, de- 
scribing thirty-eight maps, charts, and porto- 
lant, with their Tageinte in England, France, 
and elsewhere bearing upon the subject, in- 
cluding the famous Descelier’s map belonging 
to the Earl of Orawford and Balcarres, the 
valuable legend of which was deciphered by 
the map officials of the British Museum ; 2) 
‘‘Notes pour servir 4 une chronologie des 
voyages au nord de Vile du Cap. Breton de 
1497 & 1550,” giving full references to authori- 
ties; (3) an Appendix giving the text of 
thirty-eight documents, and (4) Bibliography 
of fifty-eight works, both relating to the 
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| tant light, for, says our 


Cabots. A full Index and a beautiful facsimile 
of a map in the Paris National Library com- 
plete the attractions of this exhaustive work, 
to which the ungrateful critic only desires a 
table of contents. 


Les Archives, la Bibliotheque, e le Trésor de 
V Ordre de St. Jean de Jérusalem a Malte. Par 
J. Delaville le Roulx. (Paris.) We have too 
long delayed in calling attention to this volume, 
issued by the Ecoles frangaises d’Athénes et de 
Rome. 
as it contains what is to be found nowhere else 
outside the palace at Valletta—a descriptive 
account of the mass of records (more than four 
thousand volumes) of that once powerful com- 
mititiity, the Order of St. John (including also 
650 volumes relating to the municipal histo 
of Malta, some of which date from the four- 
teenth century), which, by the strange course 
of history, are now in the possession of an 
English people and Government who know 
little about them. Of the numerous writers on 
the Order, old and modern, few have had 
recourse to these archives; even Bosio, 8. 
Pauli, and Paciaudi have by no means ex- 
hausted them. The author confines his detailed 
studies to the three series which are of chief 
interest for the rise and internal history of the 
Order, indicating in his calendar of documents 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries those 
already printed. The Order took great care of 
their early bulls and charters. We have them 
from 1107 downwards. The valuable series of 
registers of Acts of the Grand Masters (bullae 
magistrorum), the chief source for the general 
history of the Order, exist from 1346 to 1798, 
the earliest volumes having perished in the 
retreat from Rhodes; the notes and analyses 
of these collections will form a Corpus to follow 
the present publication. The sigillography of 
the documents, especially for the Holy Land, 
engages attention; while, as regards the Order 
in Malta, interesting, though somewhat imper- 
fect, notes give information on the Public 
Library and its contents, the treasure former] 
possessed, printing establishment, artists, pon: | 
of St. John, &c. Palestine, Rhodes, Malta— 
the early, the heroic, and the diplomatic periods 
of their history—such are the divisions into 
which it falls, the first of which only is con- 
cerned in this volume. One hundred docu- 
ments, dating from 1112 to 1290, relating to 
the Order when in Palestine, are here published 
for the first time from the Malta archives, 
together with lists of contemporary dignitaries 
and brothers. For indications of numerous 
topographical details we commend the study of 
these grants and charters to the new Palestine 
Pilgrims’ Text Society, and we wish the editor 
success in the fulfilment of his arduous under- 
taking. 

Documents concernant les Templiers, extraits 
des Archives de Malte. Par J. Delaville le 
Roulx. ek Plon.) M. D. le Roulx does 
not let the grass grow under his feet. In the 
course of his extensive researches for his forth- 
coming work on the Order of St. John, 
especially in Malta, he has found many docu- 
ments recording transactions between the 
Templars and the Hospitallers, settlements of 
disputes, transfer of possessions of the Tem- 
plars, &c. To clear the ground he here pre- 
sents us with unpublished texts, or short 
analyses of forty-five agreements, charters, and 
bulls, ranging in date from 1145 to 1383 at 
various places, with notes and introduction. 
Most of these belong to the class of private (or 
local) records, i.e., records of the commanderies, 
What became of the general archives of the 
Temple, i.e., those kept at the seat of the 
Order after its dissolution in 1312, is a mystery 
on which the presence of certain papal bulls in 
the archives at Malta appears to throw impor- 
itor, they would have 


as 


It appeals to Englishmen, inasmuch had 





no right among the documents of the Hospital 
except for the fusion of the archives of 
the Temple with those of the Order of St. John. 
Thirteen of his collection are such papal bulls. 
The existence also of a Bullarium Rubeum of 
the sixteenth century in Malta, wherein the 
Hospitallers transcribed two hundred bulls, 
ag general ae ewe a to the py: mabe 

ide their own, he rightly regards as a strong 
proof that more than two centuries after the 
suppression of the Templars the Hospitallers 
access to—probably possession of—the 
general archives of the former. 


THE Société Historique de Gascogne has just 
published its fifth fascicule—Chartes de Cou- 
tumes inédites de la Gascoyne Toulousaine.- The 


TY | are mostly sixteenth century copies of thirteent 


century originals, and paint vividly the then state 
of society. Some of the charters are granted, 
not by great lords or landowners, but by several 
co-seigneurs of a parish; others by a religious 
community or by ecclesiastical lords. In two 
cases we have Bastides, in one of which a layman, 
in the other a convent, is co-seigneur with the 
— The successive revisions of the charters 
the aspirations towards liberty of the latter 
part of the thirteenth century. The election of 
municipal and local officers is almost always 
free, sometimes by ballot. Justice belongs to 
the lord, and fines and confiscations evidently 
form an important part of his revenue. There 
is little difference between the ecclesiastical and 
lay seigneurs. The latter levy the three cus- 
tomary feudal aids, the former demarid them on 
different grounds. Both exact the same rights 
where they can enforce them, and yield where 
they cannot. Thus it is that, under the same 
lords, whether ecclesiastical or lay, we find on 
one estate the right of baking and tool-makin 
free ; on another estate, under the same lord, 
there is only the lord’s oven and the lord’s for, 
allowed, and tools can be sharpened there only 
at definite periods. The right of pre-emption 
and of purchase on credit is usually claimed by 
the lord ; in some places the market is free to 
the inhabitants, and only strangers pay toll ; in 
others heavy dues are imposed on all. The 
shambles are free in some parishes, in others a 
tax is paid on every beast killed ; so with pasture 
and feeding of swine in the woods. The right 
of cutting wood is generally allowed ; so is fish- 
ing and the chase, except on certain reserved 
grounds. Game is allowed to be sold subject to 
right of pre-emption, especially by the abbot. 
In some — the lord claims right of lodging 
for himself and guests; in others labour and 
watch, and other corvées at the castle. Aliena- 
tion of real property to the Church or to military 
corporations is strictly forbidden, even by 
ecclesiastical seigneurs, who admit no other 
clerks or religious bodies than themselves in 
their parishes. All intestate real property 
reverts to the lord, and in some cases the 
moveables also. The police of the markets and 
useful sanitary measures are mentioned in some 
charters. An ideal of paternal government 
runs through all; and the abuses do not seem to 
have been great. But the diversity of conditions 
in the same neighbourhood, the restraints on 
any kind of free sale and free intercourse be- 
tween different parishes, the unequal condition 
of the same classes on neighbouring estates of 
the same landlord must have been well-nigh 
intolerable when once the spirit of criticism was 
aroused, The perusal of such documents enables 
us to understand the fierce passion for égalité 
which has taken possession of the French. 
Great is the contrast between these feudal cou- 
tumes and the fors and fuweros of the Pyrenees 
—e.g., in the Coutwmes of Larrazet, 1265: “If 
the head of a family beat or outraged (batoit et 
violentoit) any servant or member of his family 
he was not to be called to account for it unless 
death ensued.” In the Fuero of Navarre 
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neither master nor mistress might insult a ser- 
vant, gid the i < tase aie vale oh 


was punished by the same heavy fine as pulling 


a free man’s 








BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


Canadian Pictures. Drawn with Pen and 
Pencil. By the Marquis of Lorne. With numer- 
ous Illustrations. a. gory Tract Society.) 
Having already reviewed at length this year 
some -dozen books dealing with North 
America, we are compelled to allot to this 
latest arrival less space than it perhaps deserves. 
For it differs from the rest of the series ‘‘ drawn 
with pen and pencil” in that the text is itself 
a valuable record of personal knowledge, and 
not merely subordinate to the illustrations. 
The pictures, too, ssess a special interest 
closely connected with the letterpress. In his 
travels from ocean to ocean the Marquis of 
Lorne made good use of his cy tore oppor- 
tunities. On other occasions he has previously 
imparted the results of his experience in regard 
to the great political questions of confederation 
and emigration. He has here collected into 
one ipy volume what he has to say as 
traveller rather than governor-general. He 
seéms to have kept in view throughout the 
piotaresque and the readable, though it was 
impossible for him not to convey advice by the 
way. The illustrations—or at least a majority 
of them—represent the permanent fruit of the 
same Official tour from end to end of the 
dominion. Some are from sketches by the 
Marquis himself; others are from photographs 
specially taken or acquired on the spot; while 
a few are from the pencil of his accomplished 
fellow-traveller, Mr. Sydney Hall. It is also to 
be noted that they have had the advantage of 
being engraved by Mr. Edward Whymper. 
Altogether, this volume depicts Canada in a 
way that we are not likely soon to see surpassed. 


The Great Republic. By Sir Lepel Henry 
Griffin. (Chapman & Hall.) Macunbinr ed 
observed, in his famous essay on Warren 
Hastings, that ‘it is not very unusual to find 
gentlemen in the Indian service who write 
above their abilities.” This book shows that 
what was true forty years ago is true still. Its 
author, as his title attests, has risen to high 
rank in the Indian service, though we are not 
aware that he has undergone much of the real 
drudgery of a “district officer.” While on 
furlough, he took the opportunity to visit the 
United States, for which he is to be com- 
mended, since he could have found nowhere 
else a more complete contrast to the English 
administration of India. Having spied out the 
nakedness of the land, he set down forthwith 
to write a minute upon it, in the same spirit as 
if he had been asked by a “‘ forward” Viceroy 
to recommend the dethronement of some hap- 
less Raja or the rectification of an unscientific 
line of frontier. Sir Lepel is, of course, 
entitled to his own opinions, based as they are 
upon a long experience of the Indian people 
and a short experience of the American. al 
only ground for criticism in this place is that 
he should have adopted such an offensive mode 
of giving expression to them, After reading 
his we can understand why even the 
patient Hindu sometimes feels uneasy under 
the yoke of a bureaucracy of ‘“‘ minuteers.” 


True Tales of Travel and Adventure, Valour 
and Virtue. By Dr. James Macaulay. With 
Thirteen Illustrations. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
This really belongs to the class of ‘“‘ gift-books ” 
for boys, being born somewhat out of due time. 
As such, it is an excellent piece of work; and 
we mention it in this place out of compliment 
to the honesty with which Dr. Macaulay has 
had recourse to the original authorities. We 
have the court of the Great Mogul, as described 


‘Spaces ” commend itself to us, 





by Sir Thomas Roe and Bernier; chapters from 
the voyages of Dampier and Byron ; Trafalgar, 
from a French as well as from an English point 
of view; Capt. William Peel’s ride through 
Nubia in. 1851; Col. Mowbray Thompson’s 
story of the Cawnpore massacre; &c., &c. The 
only chapter we regret to see is that entitled 
‘* Juggernaut in 1806.”” While the compiler is 
always careful to notify his sources of infor- 
mation, his printers have not been so liberal 
as they should have been in the matter of 
quotation marks. The title of the book, also 
—which on the cover is merely ‘‘ True Tales ”— 
recalls too closely All True, by the same author 
and the same publishers in 1879. 


Cities of the World: their Origin, Progress, 
and Present Aspect. By Edwin Hodder. 
Illustrated. (Cassell.) For the benefit of those 
who are not initiated, it may be as well to say 
that this is the third and concluding volume of 
a series. That it is the third volume is 
denoted by three asterisks on the title-page ; 
that it will not be followed by another is im- 

lied by its possession of an Index. Having 

ighly commended its predecessors on their 
appearance, it must suffice to say now that this 
is not inferior to them. Indeed, we wonder 
that such good material as Jerusalem, Athens, 
and Rome should have been kept to the last. 
It was a happy notion to combine in one chapter 
the cities of Belgium, and Scandinavian cities in 
another. 


Holiday Haunts, by Cliffside and Riverside. 
By Bernard H. Becker. (Remington.) Mr. 
Becker, whose fine Roman hand has lately been 
again conspicuous in the Daily News, has here 
collected (chieily from that journal) a series of 
articles describing in a genial manner his visits 
of duty combined with pleasure—or, shall we 
say, of pleasure combined with profit—to 
various holiday resorts. We read most of the 
articles at the time, and for that very reason we 
are glad to read them again. Except to those 
who have to'study cheapness, Mr. Becker would 
be an excellent compagnon de voyage. 


‘*THoROUGH GUIDE SERIES.” North Wales, 
PartI. By M.J.P. Baddeley and C. 8. Ward. 
Maps and Plans by Bartholomew. (Dulau.) 
Having so recently commended the Devon and 
Cornwall in this series, we must content our- 
selves with saying that this new volume seems 
at least equal to its predecessors. On the 
whole, there appears to be less re rows ion 
we cannot regard the glossary and hints on pro- 
nunciation as such; and the maps number 
twelve in all. In clearness and accuracy of 
cartography this series is unapproached. Our 
only regret is that we have been unable to test 
the merits of this volume in the present year. 


Arrowsmith’s Dictionary of Bristol. Edited 
by H. J. Spear and J. W. Arrowsmith. (Bristol : 
Arrowsmith.) This is substantially a guide to 
Bristol, arranged on the alphabetical principle, 
first introduced, we believe, in Dickens’s London. 
Special attention has been paid to every point 
connected with local history. The map isnot so 
full as we could wish; nor does the arrange- 
ment of squares, terraces, &c., under ‘‘ Open 
Is the descrip- 
tion of ‘‘ Bristol Milk”’ quite accurate? When 
the present writer had the honour of dining 
with the mayor of Bristol, brown sherry—not 
sack—was given him under that name. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Pror. SKEAT is editing the Early-English 
Tale of Gamelyn for the ‘Clarendon Press” 
series. Readers of ‘‘As You Like It” will be 
glad to have a separate edition of Gamelyn. 
Dr. RicHARD Morris is going to print some 
translations of Pali Jiitakas in the Folk-Lore 
Journal, He will pick out the most amusing 
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stories, and those which throw light upon 
popular superstitions, &c, ; > 


THE introductory lecture at University Col 
lege, London, in the Faculties of Arts and Law: 
and of Science will be given by Prof. G. T. 
Newton at 3 p.m. on Thursday, October 2. 
His subject will be ‘‘ Archaeology in its Rela- 
tions to Ancient History and Literature.” This 
lecture will be open to the public without pay- 
ment or ticket. 


THE late Sir Peter Braila Armeni, Greek 
minister at the Court of St. James’s, left some 
memoranda with Mr. J. Dionysius Loverdo 
about ten years ago, with a view to his pre- 
paring a memoir of his literary and political 
career. We understand that Mr. Loverdo, ful- 
filling the wishes of his friend, will shortly 
publish a memoir of Sir Peter both in Greek 
and English. 


Messrs. CAssELL & Co, will issue next month 
Recent British Battles, written by Mr. James 
Grant, the well-known novelist and historian, 
which will contain a full description of the 
campaigns in Afghanistan, Zululand, the Trans- 
vaal, Egypt, &c., illustrated with maps and 
plans specially prepared for this work by 
Major Cooper King, and with many portraits, 
views, and historical scenes. 


Messrs. Bickers & Son will shortly publish 
a memorial album of the late Rev. John Russell, 
of sporting fame, containing a series of twelve 
hunting scenes, drawn by Mr. T. M. B. Mar- 
shall. These drawings, carefully reproduced 
from Mr. Russell’s favourite doilies, will be 
prefaced by a short biographical sketch by Mr. 
Mohun-Harris. The dedication of the volume 
has been accepted by the Prince of Wales. 


Tue October number of the Century will have 
for frontispiece a portrait of Mr. Austin Dobson, 
after a picture specially painted by Mr. G. F. 
Watts. It will be accompanied by a brief 
critical essay on Mr. Dobson’s work, by Mr. 
Brander Matthews. 


Signor Davin Sinvaacur’s Rome, its Princes, 
Priests, and People, which has attracted consider- 
able attention in Italy, has been translated by 
Mrs. Frances McLaughlin, and will be published 


in three volumes during the present season by 
Mr. Elliot Stock. 


Messrs. J. & R. MAXWELL are publishing 
for Mrs. Aylmer Gowring a volume of Ballads 
and Poems, treating of temperance topics and 
startling episodes of contemporary history. 


Mr. W. D. Howe ts will contribute to the 
Century during the coming year a series of 
descriptive papers on the life, society, customs, 
&e., of the cities of northern Italy, beginning 
with several on Florence, to be entitled ‘‘ 
Florentine Mosaic.” They will be illustrated 
with reproductions of etchings by Mr. Joseph 
Pennell, who accompanied the author through 
Italy during the preparation of the series. 


Mr. E. M. Jessor’s illustrated version of 
The Lay of St. Aloys, already announced in the 
AcaDEMY, will be published on October 1. 


Messrs. PARTRIDGE’s announcements for the 
forthcoming season include two new stories by 
Miss Annie 8S. Swan, entitled Mark Desborough’s 
Vow and The Better Part; Emmanuel ; _ or, 
Leaves from the Life and Notes on the Work of 
Jesus Christ, by the Rev. J. B. Figgis Aidan, 
the Apostle of the North, by A. C. Fryer; The 
Great Day : Notes and Comments on the Book 
of Revelation, by the Rev. T. Graham; Clovie 
and Madge, by Mrs. G. 8. Reaney; The Gipsy 
Queen, and Marion and Augusta, by Mrs. Emma 
Leslie; Jemmy Lawson: a Story of a Villa 
Lad, by Miss E. C. Kenyon; John Harris: the 
Cornish Poet, by his son, J. Howard Harris; 
Joseph Livesey : the Story of his Life, by James 
Weston; &c., &e, 
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Messrs. Joun Lena & Co., of Dundee, will 
publish about the middle of next month a 
memorial volume of the late David Pae. It 
will consist of a reprint of one of his most 
popular serial tales—Lustace the Outcast ; or, 
the Smuggiers of St. Abb’s, together with a 
collection of reminiscences of the author by 
several friends. 


THE fourteenth edition of the German trans- 
lation of George Henry Lewes’s Life and Works 
of Goethe, is announced by Herr Krabbe, of 

tuttgart. This translation, which had the 
sanction of the author, is by Dr. Julius Frese. 


THE following is the reply of Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes to the letters of congratulation 
on attaining his seventy-fifth birthday, printed 
in the New York Critic of August 30:— ___, 
‘““My dear Friends,— Your kind words reach 
immeasurably beyond the mark of my desert, 
but I will own that they give me great pleasure. 
Coming to me so late in life, they seem almost like 
open letters of introduction to a celestial house- 
hold, to which I am commended by my air- 
breathing friends and associates. Could I but 
carry them with me as credentials, it seems as if 
the angels themselvcs would make obeisance to a 
new-comer so highly spoken of. Speak as indul- 
gently as you may to one who has crossed the dead 
line of the Psalmist’s reckoning, he cannot forget 
that he is sitting amid the ruins of the generation 
to which he belongs—himself a monument, if not 
a ruin, on which all but himself can read the 
inscription. Let not the critic weigh too nicely 
the value of the praise bestowed upon him. A 
few years will chill and quiet all the excited super- 
latives which overweening fondness has lavished in 
his honour. In the meantime, a little overpraise 
comes too late to do him any great harm. The 
breath that stirs his slumbering vanity brightens 
the fire upon his hearth, but fans no dangerous 
flame of self-love, as it might have done in earlier 
years. And even the shrivelled centenarian loves 
a word of praise—it is the sweetmeat of his second 
infancy. I thank you, each and all of you whose 
names are on the paper before me, not forgetting 
those other friends whose tributes of regard and 
love have reached me through less public channels. 
They come to me at one of those periods of life 
when kind words are most needed and most ten- 
derly welcomed. I pray you all to accept this 
imperfect expression of my feelings as at least 
showing you that you have conferred a great deal 
of happiness in obeying a generous impulse.’’ 








FRENCH JOTTINGS. 


MEssrs. DIDIER announce the appearance of 
the ‘definitive edition” of Victor Cousin’s 
General History of Philosophy. It contains the 
author’s latest notes and corrections, an unpub- 
lished chapter on the philosophy of the Fathers, 
&c., and is edited by M. Barthélemy Saint- 
Hilaire. 

M. Ernest LEROvX will publish on October 1 
Sigillographie et V Empire byzantin, by M.Schlum- 
berger, who has made this subject specially his 
own. It will be a quarto volume, illustrated 
with about eleven hundred original drawings; 
and the price will be 109 frs. (£4). 


THE latest addition to the ‘‘ Nouvelle Biblio- 
théque classique,” published by Jouaust, is a 
new French version of the Sakuntala of Kali- 
dasa, by MM. Abel Bergaigne and Paul 
Lehugeur, preserving the distinction in the 
original between prose and verse. 


M. Gort, the doyen of the Comédie frangaise, 
has resolved to retire from the stage next 
March. 


THE conseil général of the department of the 
Gironde adopted at its recent meeting a reso- 
lution to preserve the hall in which the Giron- 
dins met at Bordeaux during the Revolution. 
The building is at the side of the church of 
Notre Dame, and is used at present as a military 
bakehouse, 





MpME. MoaqvEt, of Bordeaux, has just pub- 
lished a reprint of the very rare original edition 
(Leipzig, 1788) of Casanova’s account of his 
escape from the dungeons of Venice, written at 
Dux in Bohemia in 1787. It is accompanied by 
a biographical notice and a bibliography of 
Casanova from the pen of a well-known 
bibliophile, and is illustrated with two portraits 
of the famous adventurer at two epochs of his 
career. 

From the last report of M. H. Wallon, secre- 
tary to the Académie des Inscriptions, we learn 
that the third volume of the Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum Semiticarum, dealing with Phoenician, 
will certainly be published before the close of 
the present year. It will contain the Phoenician 
inscription found at Marseilles, and the most 
important of those from Carthage. The two 
next volumes, dealing with Aramaic and 
Himyaritic, will be taken in hand forthwith. 


At the meeting of the Académie des Sciences 

last week, the president formally congratulated 
M. Chevreul on having entered upon his ninety- 
ninth year. M. Chevreul, who was present, 
replied :— 
‘¢ Je vous remercie, mes chers confréres, des sen- 
timents affectueux dont notre président vient de 
se faire l’interpréete 4 mon égard. Dans cette 
circonstance, ce qui me touche surtout, c’est que 
je puis vous confier le secret de ma longévité: 
elle est due i la modération de mes goiits.’’ 








A TRANSLATION. 
THE DEATH OF BYRHTNOTH. 

(From the Anglo-Saxon.) 
BYRHTNOTH scorned to buy off the attack of 
the Danes by giving them “‘rings of gold.” 
The river Panta parted the combatants; and 
we are told how 


By Panta’s flood the flower of Essex stood, 
Waiting through weary hours the rush of spears. 


The brave Wulfstan played the part of Horatius. 


“Go, keep the bridge, good Wulfstan,’’ Byrhtnoth 
cried 

Wulfstan the dauntless, tried on many a field, 

The son of Ceola, bravest of his kin. 


The baftled Danes implored the chivalrous 
Byrhtnoth to let them cross the ford. 


Then Byrhtnoth in his pride let many pass 

The ford unhindered, while across the stream 

The son of Byrhthelm to the warriors called : 

‘‘ Warriors, to battle, now the way is clear ; 

Quick, cross the ford, for God alone can tell 

Who on this field ef slaughter shall prevail.” 

West over Panta’s flood the war-wolves wade, 

A host of vikings fearless of the fiood 

O’er the bright waters bear their linden shields. 

There the brave Byrhtnoth with his warriors stood 

Facing the Dane, and bade them with their shields 

Form a stout war- hedge, hold it firm and fast. 

Soon shall the brave win glory in the field, 

Soon in the carnage shall the death-doomed fall. 

Then through the land the noise of battle rolled, 

Shouting of warriors, while on high there wheeled 

Raven and eagle, longing for their prey. 

They plied their bows, and hurled their spears, 
keen-edged 

And hard as files; fierce was the battle rush 

And clash of spear on shield; on either hand 

Full many a warrior fell to rise no more. 

There on that bed of slaughter Wulfmaer lay 

Sore wounded, Wulfmaer, Byrhtnoth’s sister's son. 

And soon the vikings slew him with their swords. 

Swift vengeance came—they tell how Edward 
swung 

His sword and smote a death-doomed viking ; 

How anon the e:rl thanked his brave bower-thane. 

In firm array the fierce-souled warriors stood, 

And eager strove to be the first to slay 

Their death-doomed foemen while the battle raged. 

“Stand fast! ’’ cried Byrhtnoth, “‘ think of nought 
but war 

And of the glory to be won to-day.” 

Grasping his shield, he raised his sword and rushed 

Against a viking, who, with fell intent, 





Waiting the onset, hurled his southern 

And wounded Byrhtnoth ; from his shield 

The shivered shaft rebounded whence it came. 

Stung by the wound, he poised his deadly spear 

And smote the viking, with unerring aim 

Full in the throat, and reft him of his life. 

In haste again he hurled his shaft and smote 

Another in the breast ; the poisoned steel 

— the ring-corslet crashed and pierced his 
eart 


Then the proud warrior laughed for joy, and 
thanked 
His God and Maker for the help ved pty 
When from his hand a viking hurled his spear 
And pierced the noble thane of Ethelred. 
Beside the earl a stripling warrior stood, 
The son of Wulfstan, Wulfmaer, young in years, 
But brave in battle, who full boldly plucked 
The blood-stained — from the hero’s breast 
And hurled it back with all his might, and slew 
The cruel viking who had dealt the wound. 
Then to the earl there stepped a full-armed Dane 
To strip the hero of the rings he wore, 
His mail and sword so cunningly adorned. 
Swift from the scabbard Byrhtnoth drew his sword, 
— and brown-edged, and the Dane’s corslet 
clave. 
But soon a viking smote him on the arm, 
Dashed the dark-hilted weapon from his hand, 
The goodly weapon he could wield no more. 
** On, heroes, on!”’ the gray-haired warrior cried, 
‘* Forward, good comrades, Byrhtnoth is undone.” 
Thus spake the earl, and turned his eyes to 
Heaven. 
‘* Lord of the world, I thank thee for the joys 
Which thou in mercy hast vouchsafed to me ; 
And now, good Lord, I have most need that thou 
Shouldst let thy blessing rest upon my soul, 
And grant it may de in peace to dwell 
For ever in thy Pingdom,” 
G. R. MERRY. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


UNDER the title ‘‘ Leisure Moments,” D. 
Chaulié, in the Revista Contemporanea of August 
15, gives an account of two curious cases of 
lunacy: one, the French musician, Choron; 
the other, Amaro Rodriguez, an attorney of 
Seville, turned preacher; the last shows how 
closely allied eloquence and idiotcy may some- 


.| times be. C. A. Sanchez writes on the Concep- 


tion of Art, holding that the artist should 

left entirely free. Rodriquez Villa has a 
eulogistic review of the Marquis de San 
Ramon’s Carlist War in Valencia, 1837-8 ; vol. i. 
of the collected works of Cénovas del Castillo 
is also favourably noticed. In the number of 
August 30 Javier Ugarte laments the withdrawal 
from St. Domingo in 1865, and the reversal of 
O’Donnell’s — by Narvaez. In the ‘‘ World 
of the Marvellous” some cases of hypnotism are 
reported, chiefly from French authors. Luis 
Vidart tells of the reproduction by Seiior 
Asensio of Pacheco’s celebrated ‘‘ Imagines ” 
(see Ticknor ii. 474, note), by means of chromo- 
photography; 73 out of the original 170 por- 
traits are still preserved. Jordana continues 
his tour in the United States, and M. Gutierrez 
9 historical sketch of the Ode, dealing with 

orace. 








M. RENAN ON STANISLAS GUYARD. 


STANISLAS GUYARD, whose sad death we re- 
corded last week, was buried at Paris, in the 
Cimitiére Montparnasse, on September 9. The 
following ad dress was delivered on the occasion, 
on behalf of the Collége de France, by M. 
Renan :— 


** Quelle fatalité, messieurs, que la mort soit venue 
prendre parmi nous le plus jeune, le plus désigné 
pour les grandes ceuvres, le plus aimé! Six mois a 
peine se sont écoulés depuis que Stanislas Guyard 
remplacait dans la chaire d’arabe au Collége de 
France le regretté Defrémery, et voila que le coup 
le plus imprévu nous l’enkéve au milieu d’une 
féconde activité. Il n’avait que trente-huit ans. 
En peu d’années, jl a su remplir le cadre d’une 
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vie scientifique; il en a fait assez pour sa 
e virile; mais nous qui fondions sur lui tant 
d’espérances, nous qui nous consolions de vieillir 
en voyant grandir 4 cété de nous cette laborieuxe 
et vaillante jeunesse, c’est pour nous qu’est le 
deuil. Depuis le jour ou j’ai serré sa main sur son 
lit @agonie, sans qu’elle m’ait répondu, il me 
semdle que nos études ont été atteintes dans quel- 
que organe vivant, prés du coeur. 

“Le gotit de Stanislas Guyard pour les études 
orientales data de sa premitre jeunesse. Son 
esprit ferme et ose lui révéla tout d’abord qu’en 
fait de sciences riques c’était li qu’il y avait 
le plus de travail utile 4 dépenser, le plus de vrai 4 
découvrir. Tl fit 4 sa vocation les plus grands 
sacrifices, et il fallut la ténacité extréme de sa 
volonté pe continuer les recherches de son choix, 
malgré la situation extérieurement défavorable ou 
sont placées des études capitales, il est vrai, par 
leurs résultats philosophiques, mais qui n’ont 
presque point d’application professionnelle. Long- 
temps il n’eut pour récompense que |’estime des 
témoins de ses travaux; mais cette estime, du 
moins, lui fut bien vite acquise. Nous éprouvames 
tous une sensible joie quand nous vimes venir a 
notre Société Asiatique ce jeune homme sérieux, 
ardent, consciencieux, ami sionné du vrai, 
ennemi de tout charlatanisme et de toute hypo- 
crisie. On sentait, derriére sa modestie, les qualités 
essentielles du savant, la droiture et l'indépendance 
du caractére, la sincérité absolue de I’ esprit. 

‘« Bientét, des travaux de haute valeur se succé- 
dérent. Guyard s’attaqua successivement aux pro- 
blémes les plus difficiles des langues et des littéra- 
tures de ]’Asie occidentale. Les questions délicates 
relatives au khalifat de Bagdad, l’histoire des 
Ismaéliens et des sectes incrédules dans le sein de 
l’Islam, la métrique arabe, ou tant de choses nous 
surprennent, les formes bizarres de ce qu’on 
— les pluriels brisés, chapitre si curieux de la 

corie comparée des langues sémitiques, furent 
pour notre savant collégue l’objet de travaux 
approfondis, toujours fondés sur l'étude directe 
des sources. Sa lecture de l’arabe était rapide et 
sire. Quand une société composée des arabisants 
les plus éminents de toute l'Europe se partagea le 
travail immense d’une édition compléte du texte 
ds Annales de Tabari, M. Guyard se chargea d’un 
volume, et c’est griice 4 lui que la France a été 
représentée dans cette entreprise monumentale. 
L’echévement de sa traduction de la Géographie 
d’ Aboulféda, commencée par M. Reinaud, lui fut 
confiée. Attaché comme auxiliaire au Recueil des 
Historiens arabes des croisades, publié par |’ Académie 
des inscriptions et belles-lettres, M. Guyard a été, 
en ce travail, pour M. Barbier de Meynard, le plus 
précieux des collaborateurs. 

“Tous les grands problémes l’attiraient. L’in- 
térét hors ligne que présente 1’ assyriologie le frappa, 
et il est probable que, s’il efit vécu davantage, il 
efit de plus en plus tourné ses études de ce cdté. 
Il voyait l’immense avenir d’une science qui nous 
fournira un jour sur la haute antiquité des lumiéres 
inattendues. Son nom figurera parmi ceux des 
vaillants travailleurs qui auront marché au premier 
rang i la conquéte de ce monde nouveau. 

_, Comme professeur, d’abord 4 1’Ecole des hautes 
études, puis parmi noue, M. Stanislas Guyard n’a 
pas rendu de moindres services. I] savait attacher 
ses éléves, leur inspirer le goat du travail qui le 
remplissait lui-méme. Son assiduité était admira- 
ble ; il aimait 4 dépasser 4 cet égard les obligations 
a nous sont imposées. L’amour du bien public, 

e sentiment abstrait du devoir, formaient l’unique 
mobile de sa vie. Il était, dans les relations privées, 
dune douceur charmante ; ses fréres, ses sceurs, 
Yadoraient. Tous ceux qui l’ont approché ont 
gardé de lui l’impression de quelque chose de 
supérieur, 

‘Hélas! il était trop parfait, et quand on est 
arrive ace degré extréme de désintéressement, la 
terre ne vous retient plus assez; on est trop prét, 
au moindre signe, la quitter. La soif de travail 
— chez lui jusqu’d Vobsession ; il avait tué en 
~ la possibilité du repos. Quand il pensait 4 tant 
_ belles choses qui seraient i faire, quand il voyait 
a moisson si belle et les ouvriers si peu nombreux, 
i Samy pris d’une sorte de fiévre ; il assumait pour 

la tiche de dix autres. La fatigue amena 
bientét Vinsomnie, l’incapacité du travail. L’in- 
Capacité du travail, c’était pour luila mort. Vivre 
Tmit penser, sans chercher, lui parut un supplice. 
tez-le en tout, jeunes amis, excepté en cette 





espéce de tension dangereuse qui fait qu’on ne peut 

lus associer au devoir le sourire, le phe tee mer 
th le plaisir de contempler un monde oi, a 
cété de tant de parties sombres, il y a des touches 
silumineuses. Jndulgere genio est un art que notre 
ami ne savait pas, ne voulait pas savoir. Il ne 
pécha que par excés d’amour pour le bien. La vie 
était pour lui tellement identifi¢e avec le travail 
qu’un ordre de repos lui sembla insupportable. 
La perspective de vivre sans travailler lui parut un 
cauchemar plus affreux que la mort. 

‘* Et puis il y avuit en tout cela quelque chose de 
plus profond encore. L’espéce de providence in- 
consciente qui veille ila destinée des grandes dimes 
semble faire en sorte que la récompense ne leur 
vienne que tard et quand elle a perdu son attrait. 
Tl en fut ainsi pour Guyard. La vie s’était tou- 
jours montrée i lui par le cété austére. Quand 
elle commenca de lui sourire, le stoicien eut des 
scrupules ; il crut qu’il allait perdre de sa noblesse, 
en acceptant le prix qu’il avait si bien mérité; il 
sembla se dérober, se soustraire .. . 

‘*Pauvre cher ami, entré maintenant dans la 
sérénité absolue, donne le repos 4 ce cceur inquiet, 
a cette conscience timorée, i cette ime toujours 
craintive de ne pas assez bien faire. Tu as été un 
bon ouvrier dans l’ceuvre excellente qui se construit 
avec nos efforts. Ta tristesse seule fut parfois un 
peu injuste, injuste pour la Providence, injuste 
pour ton siécle et pour toi-méme. Sois tranquille, 
ta gerbe fleurira ; tu as montré la route: ce que tu 
n’as pu faire, d’autres le feront. Ta vie sera pour 
tous ceux qui t’ont connu une lecon de désintéresse- 
ment, de patriotisme, de travail et de vertu.’’ 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
KING ARTHUR. 
Oxford : September 13, 1884. 

Prof. Sayce in his first letter on King Arthur 
says that I have recently tried to show that 
Arthur was the successor of the Comes Britan- 
niae. He was, doubtless, alluding to the proof- 
sheets of a new edition to appear ere long of 
my little book, Celtic Britain, in which I have 
adopted Mr. Coote’s Latin derivation of the 
name Arthur. The passage has been printed 
off, and it stands thus: — 


‘*Tf Arthur is to be treated as historical, the his- 
torian must look at him much in the same light as 
he does at Charlemagne, with all the legends that 
have gathered round his name. He will, in that 
case, find that the hero whom the Welsh some- 
times call King Arthur, and sometimes Arthur the 
Emperor, falls readily into the place and position 
of a successor of the Count of Britain; and in 
favour of that view may be cited the fact that 





Arthur's name is best explained on the supposition 
that it is but the Welsh form which the Kymry 
have given to the Latin Artorius. This is not 
enough to prove that he was of Roman origin, 
though it cannot but strongly remind one of the 
case of Aurelius Ambrosius.” 

If Prof. Sayce can make it probable that 
Maelgwn’s uncle, whom he is accused by Gildas 
of violently displacing, was Arthur, I should 
then have to amend my theory still further, 
and treat Maelgwn as having made himself a 
successor of the Count of Britain instead of 
remaining that of the Dux Britanniarum or 
Gwledig. This would be an improvement, I 
am inclined to think, on my previous attempt 
to guess Maelgwn’s history, and I should 

glad to accept it. 

It gives me great pleasure to leave the dis- 
cussion in the hands of such men as Prof. 
Sayce, Mr. Palgrave, and Mr. Nutt; and I 
merely wish, as a matter of curiosity, to call 
Mr. Nutt’s attention, if it has not already been 
called, to the Irish story of Condla Ruadh. It 
has been printed in Windisch’s Jrische Gram- 
matik from the Book of the Dun, and I think 
M. d’Arbois de Jubainville has paraphrased it 
in some French publication; but, unfortun- 
ately, I cannot lay my hand on it at present. 
The story begins with the words, Cid dianapar 
art denfer—that is, “‘ Why was Art the Single 
or the Lonely so-called?” We have in brief 
an answer to the effect that Conn Cetcha- 
thach had two sons, Condla and Art; but one 
day a Sidh lady came to invite Condla to go with 
her to Mag Mell. Nobody but Condla could 
see the lady; but Conn could hear her addres- 
sing his son, and he called for his druid to 
oppose her. The druid sang so as to drown the 
fair visitor’s voice ; but, as she was going away, 
she threw Condla an apple, on which he fed for 
a month, refusing to touch any other food or 
drink. When a month’s time had elapsed, she 
returned and spoke still more persuasively to 
Condla; the same struggle with the druid 
ensued, but the end of it was that Condla 
slipped inte a glass coracle the fairy had at 
hand, and accompanied her to the Land of the 
Living. On seeing Art standing alone without 
his brother, the druid gave him the name Art 
O’enfer. That is the substance of one of the 
prettiest little stories in the old literature of 
Ireland. I pass over the description of the 
lady and of her country, both of which are 
very remarkable, as I wish only to call attention 
to the name Art, which would in Welsh ke 
Arth; is it possible that the Irish tale and the 
Arthurian legend are connected with one 
another, and, if so, in what way ? 


J. Rirys. 


Oxford : Sept. 16, 1884. 

May I briefly set down here certain conclu- 
sions to which I was drawn in working at the 
Arthur question a year or two ago? I found 
(1) that the great bulk of the tales told of Finn 
among the Irish and Highlanders are ascribed by 
British authorities Sv pretty late) to Arthur ; 
(2) that, just as the Irish Oisin [Ossian] answers 
to Welsh Yal-iessin, there is a famous Welsh 
Gwynn corresponding to Finn; (3) that there 
were traces of a transference of legend from the 
earlier Gwynn to the later Arthur in British 
authorities (precisely as the tales of the Youth 
of Cuchullin are transferred to later persons by 
Mr. Ca mpbell’s West Highland informants). 

In treating of Arthur I gather, therefore, that 
one must first eliminate all the stories of the 
Finn-Gwynn cycle, e.g., the hunting of the 
Great Boar, the struggle with the Hagor mon- 
ster, the flight of the hero’s wife with his 
nephew (which has nothing to do with Gildas’ 
prince), and the death of that nephew—for 
whether the Welsh got their tales from the 
Irish, or themselves possessed them in parallel 
forms sprung from the original legend common 
to both races, they must be essentially alien to 
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the British hero-king. These stories gone, — 
with the later accretions that have gath 
about them, there does not seem much neces- 
sétily unhistoric in Arthur; for one would 
expect a noble Briton, whether of Wales by the 
Walls, or Wales by the Severn, to possess an 
un-Celtic, Roman or Romanised name, and the 
vague éarly notices of his career look like 
uni isticated tradition. Nowadays the story 
of Beowolf’s death in a struggle with a 
dtagon will hardly be reckoned enough to dis- 
prove the probable existence of a “real” Beo- 
wulf who fought in a raid to Friesland with 
Hygelac ; and because Garibaldi is said to have 
drawn water from a rock for his thirsty fol- 
lowers by the potent aid of a cannon-ball, we 
do not deny that this modern Moses lived and 
had his being. A British hero of the sixth cen- 
, with a brief and brilliant career cut short 
by a tragic death at the hands of treacherous 
kinsmen, would be as likely as Arminius, or 
Ermanaric, or Attila to furnish subject for song 
and story, and to attract to himself the glory 
and the legendary , yey which had be- 


longed before his day to such worthies at 
Gwynn. F. York Powe tt. 








‘‘TOTEMS” AND ‘‘ OTEMS.” 
St. Andrews: Sept. 15, 1884. 
In the report of Mr. E. B. Tylor’s address 
to the Anthropological Section of the British 
Association at Montreal, I find the following 
remarks :— 
‘¢To this part of the world [North America] also 
belongs a word which has been more effective 
than ‘any treatise in bringing the matriarchal 
system of society into notice. This is the term, 
totem, introduced by Schoolcraft to describe the 
mother-elans of the Algonquins, named ‘‘ Wolf,”’ 
“Bear,” ‘&c. Unluckily the word is wrongly 
miade.' Prof. Max Miiller has lately called atten- 
tion to the remark of the Canadian philologist 
Father Cuoq (N. O. Ancien Missionnaire), that the 
word is properly ofe, meaning ‘‘family mark,” 
possessive ofem, and with the personal pronoun 
nind otem, ‘‘my family mark,’’ kit otem, ‘thy 
family mark.’’ It may be seen in Schoolcraft’s 
own sketch of Algonquin grammar how he erro- 
neously made from these 2 word totem; and the 
question ought, perhaps, to be gone into in this 
section, whether the term had best be kept up or 
amended, or a new term substituted. It is quite 
worth while to discuss the name, considering what 
an important question of anthropology is involved 
in the institution it expresses. In this region 
there were found Iroquois, Algonquins, Dakotas, 
separate in language, and yet whose social life 
was regulated by the matriarchal ¢o¢em structure. 
May it not be inferred from such a state of things 
that social institutions form a deeper-lying element 
in man than language or even physical race-type ? 
This is a problem which presents itself for serious 
discussion when the evidence can be brought more 
completely together.” 
The name totem is certainly worth discussing, 
as Mr. Tylor declares. To be sure, it makes 
little difference whether we say totem or otem, 
so long as we understand what we mean by 
the word. When Mr. M‘Lemnan started the 
theory of Totemism as a widely-prevalent in- 
stitution, he was uncertain whether to use the 
term totem (as commonly employed by writers 
on the Red Indians) or the Australian word (or 
the word attributed to Australians) hobong. 
decided for the familiar totem. To the 
whole topic of Totemism philology has con- 
tributed merely the observation that Otemism 
is the correct form of the word. But is it 
quite correct to allege with Mr. Tylor that 
Schooleraft ‘‘ erroneously made the word totem ?” 
The word is much older than Schoolcraft. Long 
uses it, spelling it totam, in his Travels, pub- 
lished in 1792. Long was an interpreter among 
the Red Indian tribes, who, according to him, 
designate as totems the protecting animals or 
other worshipful object of each sept. This 


belief in and adoration of a totam Long calls 
Totamism. Thus, if there be no earlier claimant, 
Long introduced totems to science; but Mr. 
Tylor remarks that ‘‘ Schoolcraft introduced the 
word totem, to describe the mother-clans of the 
Algonquins.” Totemistic institutions in America 
were familiar, of course, to many writers long 
before 1792; but I have found no earlier use 
of the word totem or totam than by Long. 
As Long was earlier than Schoolcraft, he seems 
to deserve the credit, or discredit, of ‘‘intro- 
ducing” the name, and even of ‘‘ making” it, 
if ‘‘make” it any ay did. Whoever 
“made” it, oma! choolcraft did not, 
though he may have invented for it a wrong 
etymology. The term was familiar, long before 
Schoolcraft, to interpreters like Long. Perhaps 
some readers of the ACADEMY may have found 
examples of totem or totam earlier than Long’s 
employment of the word. The important 
matter, of course, is to examine the institution 
now called Totemism and its diffiusion; but, 
as a subordinate point, we may do worse than 
investigate the history of the word totem, otem, 
or totam. In the meantime, we have Father 
Cuoq and his ofem as against the totem of 
ordinary writers on the Red Indians. 

A. LANG. 








CURIOSITIES OF OFFICIAL SCHOLARSHIP. 
Colchester : September 15, 1884. 

Those who will turn to p. 404 of the last 
volume of the Carew MSS., as published in the 
Rolls Series, will learn, with no small astonish- 
ment, the importance to which a little-known 
industry had attained, so early as 1330, in the 
wild West of Ireland. They will there find 
an entry of the creation (vol. 608, fol. 128b) of 
Maurice Fitz Thomas as Earl of Desmond, 
‘‘with all the royal liberties which he had in 
Kerry. . . . except profits of saffron (‘croceis’) 
in said county.” Their astonishment will be 
increased should they discover that ‘‘ salvis 
crociis ”’ was a customary phrase in these early 
Irish creations, and that, consequently, this 
important industry must have extended far over 
the island. Should they pursue their researches 
they will come across such phrases as ‘‘tenentes 
crociae archiepiscopatus Dublin .... tenentes 
prioris sanctae trinitatis Dublin .... tenentes 
crociae Ferniensis,” &c., &c. (Plac. Parl.), when 
it may dawn upon them that (though the 
editor had justified his rendering by quoting, as 
we have seen, the original word) ‘ the tenants 
of the‘ saffron archbishopric” would be too 
_— a demand upon their faith, It may 
urther occur to them that crocia was nothing 
else than a crozier ; and when they find that in 
the double grant of Ulster (2 May and 29 May, 
1205) the ‘crociae” of one is the “‘ ordinatio 
crociarum” of the other, they will probably 
discover that, in this usage, ‘‘salvis crociis”’ is 
equivalent to ‘‘salvi ordinatione crociarum,” 
and that the conversion of episcopal croziers 
into ‘‘the profits of saffron” is merely a 
curiosity of official scholarship. 

They need not leave this same volume to 
learn another striking fact, namely, that so late 
as the 16th century, the leading families of 
Ulster could be described as ‘‘ savages.” 
‘‘English gentlemen of longest continuance in 
Ireland are the race of these which at this day, in 
great poverty and peril, do keep the proprieties of 
their ancestors’ lands in Ulster. . . . ‘These are the 
rae [sic] :—Jordans, Fit::-Symondes,” &c., &c. 

p- 23). 

The explanation of this equally grotesque 
curiosity is to be found in the fact that the 
family of Savage were the premier ‘‘ Barons of 
Ulster,’ and, as such, the first mentioned 
among those ‘‘ of longest continuance.” 

After these gems we can , With equanimity 
even, to be introduced to such a being as ‘‘ the 
Countess Augy [sic] de Hastings,” the hapless 





rendering of the Latin equivalent for Ali 
 renderin of Eu, which is to be found in the fitst 
volame (p. 170) of another Irish Calendar, that 
of the ‘* Documents relating to Ireland.” 

But amusing as are the above curiosities, and 
ae b apetcn nae of them, as Mr. 

pily ex it, can “‘ reach the dignity of 
. hiunder.” For, according to his witty defini- 
ion. aly 


‘*A blunder is a work of art. An utterly stupid 
man, an utterly ignorant‘man may make dull mis- 
takes and dull confusions ; he canhot: make a good 
blunder. To make # good blunder heeds cleverness 
and it needs knowledge—im} knowledge 
certainly, but still some knowledge, not utter 
ignorance.”’ 
For an illustration of this, the ect blunder, 
we must turn to Mr. Jeaffreson’s Report on the 
Leicester MSS., in the Appendix to the Eighth 
Report of the Historical MSS. Commission. 
The old pedigree makers—the “utterly 
ignorant ’—killed their heroes at the siege of 
Acon, and knew not that they were writing of 
the siege of Acres. Mr. Jeaffreson has, indeed; 
learnt to detect Acres in “ Acon,” but his 
‘‘imperfect knowledge” does not extend to the 
fact that the Latin Aco was the eqhivalént of 
the name Hakon. Thus it is that in his hands 

arturiunt urbes and a “Nicholas filius Acon ”— 
becomes ‘‘ Nicholas the Son of Acres,”’ a render- 
ing for which he now contends he has “ suffi- 
cient grounds and good reasons,” for which 
reasons, however, the public has waited—and 
is likely to wait—in vain. J. H. Rounn. 








‘‘EPPUR SI MUOVE.” 

St. Maur, Ventnor: Sept. 16, 1834. 
Could any of your readers inform me what 
were the true words uttered by Galileo on his 
abjuration of his scientific creed? They are 
generally said to be ‘‘ Eppur si muove’’; but, 
in an Italian work on astronomy, the words 
are given as ‘‘Eppure gira la terra.” This 
would appear to be the more correct expression, 
as it means ‘‘ And yet the earth does revolve,” 
while the former means only, “ Yet it does 
move.” The point at issue was not the earth 
moving, but the earth revolving round the sun. 

Hopper M. WEstTRopP. 








SCIENCE. 


THE PALAEOGRAPHICAL PUBLICA- 
TIONS OF THE LAST TWENTY-FIVE 


YEARS. 
(First Notice.) 


WE have witnessed durir? the last five-and- 
twenty (more especially during the last ter) 
years Bor as we of so many, and such 
important, works bearing on palaeo hy and 
the study of MSS., thatean attem Pie alee 
them will not be considered, I hope, out of 
place. I confine myself to Greek and Latin 
palaeography. 

The works which will be, more or less, the 
subject of our examination are— 
1859—Sickel, Th., Monwmenta Graphica Medii 

Aevi, 9 . 

1867. Specimina Diplomatum Monasterio Ful- 


densi a Karolis exhibitorum. Herausg. 

von K. Herquet. Fol. (Cassel. ; 
1867. Wattenbach, W., Anleitung zur Griech. 

Palaeographie. 4° (Leipzig.) 
1873—Facsimiles of Ancient Charters in the 


British Museum. Published by order 
of the Trustees. 4 parts. (London.) 
1873-1883. The Palaeographical Society. Fac- 
simites of Manuscripts and Inscriptions. 
Edited by E. A. Bond and E. M. 
Thompson. Fol. (London.) 
1874—Facstmiles of National MSS. of Ireland, 
eee by the Director 
eral of the Ordnance Survey, ed, 


J. T. Gilbert. 5 vols, 
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1874, 1878. Arndt, Wilh., Schrifttafeln, 2 parts. 
- 0 4¢ (Berlin) 0: 
1875. Les plus‘ anciens Monuments de la Langue 
frangaise.. Album. (Paris.) 
1876—Zangemeister & Wattenbach, Exempla 
Codd. Latin. litteris maiusculis Scrip- 
torum.~ (Heidelberg. ) 

1878, Wattenbach; W., Amnileitung zur Latein- 
ischen Palaeographie. 3° Aufl, 4° 
Lei: 


1878. Wattabon & Von Velsen, Exempla 
Codd. Graec. litteris minusculis Scrip- 
torum. (Heidelberg.) 

1879. Gardthausen, Griechische Pulaeographie. 

1880—Recueil:de Facsimilés d Vusage de U Ecole 
des Chartes, Faso, 1-3. Fol. (Paris.) 

1880—Kaiserurkunden in Abbildungen. Herausg. 
von H. von Sybel und Th; Sickel. 
Oblong. Lief. 1+5. (Berlin. 

1881. Catalogue of Ancient MSS. in the British 
‘Museum. Parti. (London.) 
1881—Facsimili di antichi Manoscritti, pubblicati 

da Ernesto Monaci. Fasc. I. Fol. 


(Roma.) - : 
1882, Exempla Codd. Amplonianorum Erfurt- 


ensium, Saeculi IX.-XV. Herausg. 
von Wilh. Schum. (Berlin.) 
1883. Wattenbach, Guil., Scripturae Graecae 
: Specimina. Fol. (Berlin. ) 
1883. Ewald & Loewe, Exempla Scripturae 
Visigothicae. Fol. (Heidelberg.) 
1884—Vitelli e Paoli, Collezione Fiorentina di 
' Facsimili paleographict Greci e Latini. 
I. Fol. (Firenze.) 
by — is material in abundance to 
make a very long review, yet it is only possible 
to deal, in this place at least, with tie gener 
outlines of the publications enumerated above. 
I could not attempt to treat here of the history 
or development of any single symbol of the 
alphabet, for the simple reason that I have not 
the requisite types ot signs at my disposal. 
But, even if I ‘had, it would be hazardous to 
trace the history and development of the letters 
of any alphabet solely from the materials 


supplied by the above works. I am not de- | ty 


preciating in the least the labours of the 
respective editors of these works when I say 
that, in spite of the vast quantity of plates 
produced by various photographic processes 
since Sickel published tin 1859) the frst part 
of his Monwmentu Graphica, we have not gained, 
and could not possibly gain, any absolute 
certainty regarding the various shapes which 
letters assume at certain periods in certain 
handwritings. So long as only one or two, or 
even more; pages of a given MS. dre accessible 
to us, We can never be sure of either the 
presence or the absente of any particular form 
of w letter in such d MS. For instance, of the 
Lindisfarne Gospels Messrs. Bond and Thomp- 
son give four’ plates (3-6). In the text repre- 
sentéd ori'‘them we find only'the Saxon 5, and 
not @, atid yet the editors inform us that the 
latter form does oceut in fle MS. As the 
probably do not refer to the illuminated q 
on ‘pl: 4 ‘in the word‘ generationis,” we 
may}; perhaps, concltide that the @ occurs in 
other portions of the MS. by the side of the x. 
This one example of ‘the G and 5 will be 
deemed sufficient, I think, to show that all 
these Palaéographical publications, however 
valaable they may be, do not yet enable us to 
snse with the MSS. themselves if we wish 
to form a tolerably ‘accurate opinion as to their 
age ‘nd handwriting. Otherwise it would not 
be difficult to enumerate a dozen other par- 
ticulars or ‘chatacteristics about which we 
ee - further a information 
e or two pages photographed can give 
usbetore we enter into particulars Hegertithier the 
MSS: Take, for ttistance, the compendia or 
“gus of abbreviatiotis used, sparingly in the 
eartiést, more extensively’ in later, MSS. ; the 
matice of punctuation; the signatures; the 








ruling; the condition of the vellum, &c., &c. 
On none of these heads can isolated plates give 
us any reliable information. 

We are, of course, in a better position, at 
least with t to some of these points, 
when whole . are reproduced by photo- 
es ge processes, Jn this way we have, in- 

, seen the Codex Alexandrinus, the Utrecht 
Psalter, the Epinal Glossary, and the Poem of 
Beowulf printed. But such reproduction is, 
after all, a costly affair. The four volumes 
containing the Codex Alexandrinus were issued 
at the price of £25; the plates of the Utrecht 
Psalter cost £4 12s. ; the Epinal Glossary was 
issued, I believe, at a guinea; the price of the 
Beowulf is £1 5s. wae aries are high, but 
not too high if the reproductions could serve 
as substitutes for the MSS. themselves. If this 
were the case, it would be worth while to re- 
produce all precious and important MSS., so 
that scholars living far away from the British 
Museum or any other a library might 
remain at home and study the autotypes at 
their leisure. 

Unfortunately, not one of the various photo- 
graphic processes hitherto invented renders, 
faithfully and naturally, all the features of the 
MSS. When the vellum or paper is in good 
condition; when the ink is a the writing 
large and plain, without erasures, without 
corrections “first,” ‘‘contemporary’”’ or 
‘* later hands,” then photography is almost sure 
to give us a tolerably readable text. This we 
find to be the case with nearly every page of 
the Utrecht Psalter, and with a more or less 
large portion of the three other works men- 
tioned. But there are certain conditions of the 
vellum, and certain conditions of the material 
used for the writing, and certain scribal 
marks, be they lines, dots, or anything of the 
kind, which still defy the art of photography, 
and cause these reproductions to be almost 
useless for detailed textual criticism. Of course, 
the broad outlines of a text may very well be 
constructed, in some cases, by the help of auto- 
s. There could, for instance, be no great 
ifficulty to do this with a considerable part of 
the Codex Alexandrinus and of the Utrecht 
Psalter, two MSS. which seem to be still in 
excellent preservation. So, again, the autotype 
of the Beowulf is as clear as the accompanying 
printed text, in all those portions where the 
MS. itself is clear, uninjured, or undoctored. 
And of the autotype of the Epinal Glossary, 
which consists of twenty-eight large folio pages 
of six columns each, about half-a-dozen pages 
are so distinct that the student can have no 
difficulty in reading them. But more than 
broad outlines of the text could never be 
attempted with any degree of confidence, even 
in the case of the Codex Alexandrinus and the 
Utrecht Psalter. There could be no question 
of dealing with the details of textual criticism, 
such as marks of deletion, erasures, the ques- 
tion of original and later ink, binders’ manipu- 
lation of the backs or margins of the MSS., 
&c., &c. For instance, students of Old French 
know that in the famous Strassburg Oaths of 
842, reproduced by photography in an album 
containing ‘‘les plus anciens Monuments de la 
Langue frangaise,” a dot, employed by the 
scribe to mark a certain letter for deletion, 


which is very plain in the MS., does not weer h 
nd, 


in the photograph at all. On the other | 
the photographic plate is so full of black and 
dark brown spots, which might be taken for 
such marks of deletion but are not found in the 
MS., that no absolutely correct text of this 
yom can be constructed from this plate 
ithout the aid of the MS. itself. Again, the 
photographic reproduction of the unique MS. 
of the Beowulf was, perhaps, a desideratum. 
The M$. suffered from a fire in 1731, and for 
some years the edges had been allowed to 
crumble away. The careful way in which the 





MS. has now been bound seems to guarantee us 
inst further losses of this kind. But a com- 
reproduction of the still remaining letters 
or portions of letters of the MS. is not possible— 
first, on account of the decayed edges of the 
vellum, and also because some parts of the 
pages have been covered over by the binder 
with transparent paper, which— 
‘* though it does not prevent the reader of the MS. 
from seving under it, was yet in the cause 


of some letters or parts of letters roduced 
in the facsimile indistinctly or not at mtd 


So says Prof. Zupitza, who edited the Beowulf— 
from the autotypes? No! “TI collated,” he 
says, in his Preface, p. v., 


‘* the autotypes in the August and September of 
1880 with the MS. as well as with the two tran- 
scripts of it, made nearly a hundred years ago 
the one by, the other for, the first editor of the 

oem, G. J. Thorkelin—which belong to the Royal 

brary of Pe oe . « . and I read the 
proof sheets of it with the MS. in the earlier part 
of September, 1882.” 


These statements certainly show the editor’s 
love for accuracy, but, at the same time, they 
are so many admissions that, for real editorial 
purposes, these autotypes are of no use, Every 
page, almost every line, bears witness to this 
uselessness, when we compare the Professor’s 
text and his notes with the autotype. 

Of the reproduction of the Epinal Glossary, 
it is, perhaps, not too much to say that it is, for 
practical purposes, « failure. Mr. Sweet, who 
edited the book for the Early English Text 
and London Philological Societies, virtually 
admits this; for he expresses, in his Preface, the 
hope that it will ‘‘ serve its purpose, namely 
that of an introduction to (not a substitute for) 
a study of the MS. itself.” This is said in 1883, 
when the autotype was presented to the public. 
But in the ‘Prospectus issued in November, 
1879,” and reprinted with the edition in 1883, a 
more ambitious destiny was prophesied for the 
reproduction. ‘‘The proposed publication,” 
says the Prospectus— 

‘“‘of this MS. by photo-lithography will be a 
valuable contribution to the settling of all these 
[before-mentioned] linguistic and palaeographical 
problen:s, while it will preserve a precious monu- 
ment of English antiquity from all risk of being 
lost or destroyed.”’ 

This is enthusiasm. But no one who examines, 
say p. 28 (which is scarcely anything but a 
page of black paper), will think that, if ever 
the original MS. should get lost or destroyed, 
this reproduction will preserve this precious 
monument of English antiquity. 

Of course, Mr, Sweet is not responsible for 
this failure of photography, which is, no doubt, 
due to the condition of the vellum not 
allowing photography to act properly. He 
tells us that ‘the tops of several of the later 
sheets have suffered somewhat from damp and 
wear, and the last page is very much worn. 
Mone has smeared these damaged places with 
some reagent which has almost blackened the 
vellum.” At the same time Mr. Sweet adds, 
with evident satisfaction: ‘‘ Curiously enough, 
most of the glosses which Mone failed to read 
are now comparatively legible, and even on the 
last page [p. 28] there are few letters which I 
ave not succeeded in making out with cer- 
tainty.” Itis rather difficult to have implicit 
confidence in Mr. Sweet’s assurance of the 
‘‘certainty” of his reading of the glosses which 
are hopelessly illegible to us in the autotype, 
when we see that his transliteration of the 
glosses which happen to be perfectly legible is 
not very ‘‘certain,” and not so accurate as 
might have been expected from a man of his 
great reputation. Mr. Sweet, indeed, informs 
us that he has ‘‘rot been able to revise the 
proofs of his transliteration more elaborately” ; 
but he should not have allowed a work to 
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appear under his name unless it had been 
revised ‘‘elaborately.” I suppose the publica- 
tion of the book might have been put off a 
little while to give the editor time to revise 
his proof-sheets. I hope to deal with this 
Glossary more in detail before long. My 
present remarks are only intended to show 
that photography has not been brought 
to such perfection that original MSS. and 
careful editors can as yet be discarded. And 
when we wish to undertake the reproduction of 
any more MSS., it would be well, 1 think, to 
speak a little more cautiously as to the “ pre- 
servation” of precious monuments by this process. 

I believe I am justified in thinking that my 
estimate of the value of these ONAN 
ye rn for detailed textual criticism is 
substantially correct. And I noticed, only a 
few weeks ago, a statement in the ACADEMY ‘to 
the effect that photography was equally un- 
satisfactory in the matter of epigraphy. 
Therefore, the net result of all the palaeo- 
graphical publications of the last five-and- 
twenty years seems to be that they enable us to 
ascertain, more or less minutely, the character 
of the various handwritings which were in use 
at different periods in different regions, and to 
obtain a certain amount of instruction in the 
reading of MSS. without always using the MSS. 
themselves, to which sometimes access can only 
be had with difficulty. This is no mean advan- 
tage in itself; and in Germany it is considered 
to be of such great importance that some of the 
Palaeographical publications are expressly 
intended for the use of schools, where Palaeo- 
graphy is now taught as a matter of course, or 
for the use of Universities, in several of which 

rofessorships of Palaeography have already 

m established for some years past. The 
Paris Ecole des Chartes has long made Palaeo- 
graphy its chief subject of instruction. And 
the importance of this study will no doubt 
come to be realised in England too. 

Of course, it is also concluded that the photo- 
graphic plates will materially aid us in ascer- 
taining the age of any MS., as they enable us 
to confront the MS., the age of which we wish 
to know, with many other writings either of 
the same period or of preceding and later 
periols, How far this has been a success I am 
not prepared to say. The discussion as to the 
age of the Utrecht Psalter is still fresh in our 
memory. And there is, just now, a not very 
encouraging discrepancy between the opinions 
of ‘‘ authorities”’ on the age of the Epinal Glos- 
sary. Mr. Sweet says it cannot be later than 
the beginning of the eighth century. The 
‘**Prospectus issued in November 1879” sug- 

sted that ‘‘there is nothing to prevent our 

S. being as old as the middle of the seventh 
century.” Mr. Thompson places it as late as 
‘‘early ninth century.” I hope to say some- 
thing on this point afterwards. 

It is now time that I should turn to 
the works of which I have given a list 
above, and which are all more or less intended 
to be handbooks to the study of (Greek 
and Latin) Palaeography. Among them the 
three volumes of the London Palaeographi- 
cil Society (edited by Messrs. Bond and 
Thompson, the Principal Librarian, and the 
Keeper of the MSS. in the British Museum) 
oxcupy the chief place. They contain no fewer 
than 260 plates which profess to embrace the 
European writing from B.c. 600 to A.D. 1500. 
I cannot now recollect, and have no record of, 
what the intending editors said in the pro- 
spectus they issued in 1873 when they wished 
to start the society: as to how many years the 
8 ciety would go on, or how mar, # lates the 
wished to publish. But in Part VIII. (whic 


appeared in 1878), when the society had pro- 
duced 125 plates in the space of five years, the 
editors told us that—- 


“no section of the work is as yet perfect. Writing of 








the earlier period has been the most fully treated, and 
the plates can already be used with great advantage 
for the purpose intended ; but they can be rendered 
very much more instructive by additional ex- 
amples. For minuscule writing and the orna- 
mentation of different countries, of which the 
ramifications are numerous and require to be traced 
through many centuries, comparatively little has 
as yet been effected. It is thought that a further 
production of facsimiles, equal in number to those 
already issued, will be requisite to complete the 
design of the society.”’ 

The society went on for another five years, 
perhaps with no, or at any rate scarcely per- 
ceptible, diminution in the number of its 
members ; and in 1884 the number of plates 
had risen to 260, published in thirteen 
parts. The society had worked for ten years, 
The number of its members has been 400, 
each of whom has paid ten guineas. But 
in 1884 the editors find themselves again 
compelled to tell us that the design of the 
society has not yet been ‘‘ completed.” And as 
they are quite convinced that another “ five” 
years will not suffice, they boldly ask us at 
once, without any more ado, to go on for 
another ten years. A study of the plates issued 
distinctly shows the design of Messrs. Bond 
and Thompson to be to embrace the writing of 
all ages and of all regions in Europe. The 
same study will also show us that certain parts 
of Europe are hardly, if at all, represented 
in the past ten years’ series. No writing of the 
Low Countries (only one plate of writing of 
Liége, if I recollect well) has as yet been given. 
Germany (including Hungary and Bohemia) has 
scarcely been represented at all. Of Italian 
writing we have only a few plates ; and of the 
numerous existing Papal bulls, so interesting 
in many respects, not one, I believe, has been 
given. England itself can hardly be said to 
have been treated liberally. It is true, a good 
many of the gaps in the volumes of the Palaeo- 
graphical Society are filled up by the other 
aaiiiions mentioned above. But no doubt 
it would be better if the volumes of the society 
could be made complete, to some extent, in 
themselves. 

There is, therefore, room for another ten 

ears’ series, and I gladly state that, if it is to 
undertaken, we could not find better men 
for it than the present editors. An examina- 
tion of their work will show that it is certainly 
not inferior to any of the other publications 
comprised in the above list. I do not mean 
that their work is superior in the mechanical 
part; that would be no credit to them. Nor 
do I make a comparison between the scholar- 
ship of the respective editors. What I wish to 
emphasise is that Messrs. Bond and Thompson’s 
work is so practically executed that it may be 
said to be complete in itself, and can be studied 
without any further reference to other books. 
Their plates are accompanied with accurate 
transliterations (contractions expanded) of the 
text. In most cases they tell us where the MS. 
is written, or whence it was derived; whether 
it is written on vellum, papyrus, or paper. 
On the plates themselves they name, briefly, 
the MS. whence the plate was taken, the 
library in which the MS. is preserved, its press- 
mark, and its date. So that with one glance 
we can see what we have before us. In the 
other publications we find sometimes none of 
these particulars at all, or only, perhaps, one 
or two of them at a time. One illustration. 
Profs. Zangemeister and Wattenbach (whose 
scholarship is beyond question) do not trans- 
literate the texts represented on their plates, 
It is true they always tell us where we can 
find them edited; but it is rather hard that, for 
the sake of studying the plates, we must be at 
the trouble of providing ourselves with a large 
number of end ag when, perhaps, we only want 
an occasional guidance as to one or more words 
which happen to be indistinct in the photo- 





graph. And their plates require transliteration 
more than any of the others, as they deal with 
the oldest MSS., the material of which does 
not lend itself readily to photography, and, 
consequently the texts of their plates are any- 
thing but distinct, and it is very often difficult 
or impossible to make out what there is, unless 
one knows what there ought to be. In such 
cases transliterations are a necessity. The 
editors, or the friends who help them, can 
make them from the MSS. themselves, and the 
student could turn to them if the photograph 
should baffle all his efforts to al the text. 
It would, indeed, be highly desirable if, in 
future publications of the kind, some definite 
rules could be adopted as to the information 
editors should give. First, the title of the 
work whence the plate is taken should be 
mentioned; the henry where the MS, is 
preserved; its press-mark; the substance on 
which it is written ; its size; its age; its con- 
tents; whether it has signatures ; whether it is 
ruled. Theeditorsof the Palaeographical Society 
give all these particulars in a ¢ many in- 
stances. But in many cases they say nothin 
about the signatures, the ruling, or the materi 
on which the MS. is written. Sometimes the 
MSS. have, perhaps, no signatures or no ruling, 
but then it would be a great convenience to see 
it stated that they have not. 

But the most serious defect in Palaeography 
seems to me the want of a proper terminology. 
Perhaps this should not surprise us, as Palaeo- 
graphy is, comparatively speaking, a new 
science. Palaeographers seem to be tolerably 
certain as regards the earliest handwritings, to 
which we find applied the terms capitals, square 
capitals, rustic capitals, uncials, semi- or half- 
uncials, Roman cursives, &c., as the case may be. 
But these names do not help them further on 
than the eighth century. For the namin, 
of later writing we sadly want, but coul 
easily find, other terms. By the endof theeighth 
century the Caroline writing makes its appear- 
ance, and then the term ‘‘ Caroline minuscules ” 
affords us some comfort, in one direction, 
for a couple of centuries. So in other direc- 
tions we have the ‘‘ Visigothic” and ‘“ Lom- 
bardic” writing. But these writings become 
modified or disappear, and with them our termin- 
ology breaks down again. This break-down of 
the terminology can nowhere be better observed 
than in Arndt’s Schrifttafeln. This author 
gives very precise names to all writings down 
to the 9th century, but from plates 14 to 25 
there is no trace of any name. In his second 
“ the writing of plates 26 to 35 is again 

uly named, but already the writing of plate 36 
is vaguely called ‘‘ Minuscules of the second 
half of the 8th century,” and for the remaining 
plates we are left to shift for ourselves. For the 
writing of this country we see Palaeographers 
use the terms Irish capitals, or Irish uncials or 
Irish minuscules, or ‘‘ Hiberno-Saxon” capitals, 
or uncials or minuscules. But even these terms 
the editors of the Palaeographical Society do not 
seem to employ with very great precision, and 
we find them apply the term ‘‘ English” to 
writing of the 8th century, probably in defer- 
ence to a well-known opinion. But when the 
age of all these more or less defined hand- 
writings is , we see the term ‘‘ minus- 
cules” used with such freedom and with so 
little discrimination that I shall not be far wrong 
if T say that for the writings after the eighth 
or ninth century we have practically no ter- 
minology at all, Let us turn, for instance, to 
plate 186 of the Palaeographical Society. The 
writing of this plate is said to be “ in set 
minuscules, sloping a little, with clubbed 
letters.” But ‘‘set minuscules” have been 
used everywhere, and for many centuries, club- 
bed as well as sloping. This description, 
therefore, could not ly itself convey any idea 
as to the country in which the MS. was 
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written. In fact, the same term “ set minus- 
cules,” which is here given to St. Gall writing, 
is applied on plate 222 to Paris writing. Nor 
does the phrase ‘‘ formal minuscules,” applied 
to the writing on plate 245, give us any clearer 
definition. In some cases (plates 148, 224, 225, 
253) nothing is said about the writing at all. 
In short, of the 260 plates issued by the 
Palaeographical Society, 89 have been left un- 
classed in the ‘classified table of plates” 
issued by the Editors in the last part. These 
89 plates have simply been arranged under the 
elastic heading ‘‘ General Series.” No doubt a 
d many who examine these plates, and 
have not that training and knowledge which 
the editors undoubtedly possess, will be puzzled 
as to what terms they are to use for the hand- 
writings represented on these plates; and it 
appears to me to be the duty of Messrs. Bond 
and Thompson to fix upon some means by 
which these various handwritings might be 
referred to. The writings they have left un- 
classed deserve all the more to be clearly 
defined, as they present far greater variety than 
the earlier writing. The work of the Palaeo- 
phical Society is too grand to allow any 
Pcomene about it. J. H. HEssELs. 








UHLIG’S EDITION OF THE GRAMMAR 
OF DIONYSIUS. 
Dionysii Thracis Ars Grammatica. Edidit G. 
Uhlig. (Leipzig: Teubner.) 
ys Grammar, the fountain head from which 
or 


mmars known in Europe are indirectly 

y derived, was composed in the second 
century of our era by Dionysius, a native of 
Thrace and pupil of Aristarchus. It may be 
said without exaggeration that no book of 

rofane literature ie exerted a wider or more 
iting influence than this short treatise. 

The present edition, which was preceded by 
one of Fabricius in his “ Bibliotheca Graeca,” and 
by one of I. Bekker in his ‘“‘ Anecdota Graeca,” is 
far from being a reprint of its predecessors. It 
is based upon entirely new foundatious. The 
editor has made use for the first time of all the 
existing MSS.—namely, the Codex Monacensis, 
the Codex Leidensis, and a third from the 
a of Grotta Ferrata. Of the two former 
photo-litho, hic imens are given. More- 
over, the SSitor hus. utilised the numerous 
scholia, some of which have never yet been 
printed, and also the ancient catechisms com- 
piled from the grammar of Dionysius, and the 
frequent references to it in ancient authors. 
These materials for the restoration of the text 
are finally supplemented by two translations, 
most important from a critical point of view. In 
the fifth century a learned Armenian, who had 
probably studied at Constantinople, made upon 
the model of the Grammar of Dionysius a 
grammatical compendium of his mother tongue, 
and followed his model so slavishly that his 
work can be used to verify the text of the 
original The same holds true of a 
Syriac translation made about the same 
time. The Armenian grammar was pub- 
lished in 1824 by Cirbied, with a French 
translation; but the Armenian text of this 
edition is in many places corrupt, and the 
French translation very inaccurate. The 
Syriac Dionysius was not known till 1881, when 
Prof. Merx, of Heidelberg, found that a Syriac 
MS. in the British Museum, entered in the 
Catalogue merely under the opening words as 

the production of the learned men,” was in 
fact nothing else than a Syriac translation of 
the Greek Dionysius. Prof. Merx’s labours 
have enabled the editor to avail himself of the 
Syriac as well as the Armenian translation 
for restoring the text. Most important 
results have proceeded from these two 
Eastern sources, and from their comparison 
With the other available materials. Neverthe- 





less the present edition cannot pretend to ex- 
hibit the genuine text of the old Greek gram- 
marian, as it proceeded from his pen. It does 
not, and cannot, go further back than the 
oldest extant MSS. which are not free from 
manifest corruptions. To rectify these so far as 
possible, the notes contain, (1) the deviations of 
other MSS; (2) the corroboratory or contradic- 
tory evidence of the scholia, of the catechisms, 
and of the quotations by various ancient 
authors ; (3) the readings of the Armenian, and 
(4) those of the Syriac, which are contained in 
the Addenda after the Prolegomena. Thus the 
present work is really no more than a collection 
of the materials from which the editor hopes to 
restore the genuine text in a second recension, 
with the aid partly of conjectural criticism. 

The book, moreover, contains four ancient 
treatises supplementary to the Ars Grammatica 
properly speaking—viz.: (1) on accents, 
spiritus, and other reading signs; (2) a defini- 
tion and division into the various parts of réxv7; 
(3) on metrical feet; (4) a paradigm of the 
regular verb in all the forms of térrw, 
four supplements are also found, at least 
partly, in the Armenian and Syriac transla- 
tions. 

The prolegomena (fifty-six pages) contain 
a full account of the MSS., scholia and other 
materials for the restoration of the text, and 
show in what manner the Arts Grammatica 
of Dionysius has been the foundation for all 
grammatical investigation and teaching in 
western countries and in part of the East. 
Then follows Prof. Merx’s ‘‘ Disputatio de In- 
terpretatione Armeniaca.” The Indexes at the 
end of the volume are most complete, and 
contain, besides the terms used by Dionysius, 
their explanation and their use by later gram- 
marians, such as Apollonios Dyscolos and 
Herodian, with remarks on the variation of 
their meaning in successive periods. The Latin 
Index gives all authors who made use of 
Dionysius, with references to the commentary, 
and with details of their indebtedness. 

W. Inne. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE HARKAVY MANUSCRIPTS. 
Settrington Rectory, York: Sept. 17, 1884. 

I have compared the alphabet of the Harkavy 
MSS. with every known Hebrew inscription of 
early date. Some of the letters resemble forms 
found in a Jewish epitaph from Aden, written 
in 718 a.D., and in fragments of Hebrew papyri 
from the Fayoom, assigned to the eighth cen- 
tury. But the nearest prototype seems to be the 
writing on one of the earthenware bowls from 
the Jewish cemetery at Babylon (No. 20 in 
Chwolson’s Corpus Inscriptionum Hebraicarum), 
which is assigned to the end of the fourth cen- 
tury. The aberrant forms may possibly be 
explained as unconscious assimilations to the 
late Palmyrene cursive, or to the early Sas- 
sanian Pehlevi. From these scanty data it may 
be conjectured that the Harkavy MSS. may be 
provisionally attributed to some isolated Jewish 
colony in northern Mesopotamia, while the 
date can hardly be earlier than the sixth cen- 
tury, or much later than the tenth. 

Isaac TAYLOR. 








A NEW ARAMAIC INSCRIPTION. 
Oxford: Sept. 13, 1884. 

The July numbers of the Sitzungsberichte of 
the Berlin Academy contain a first article by 
Prof. Néldeke on the Aramaic inscription from 
the land of Tema (Isaiah xxi. 14, Job vi. 19, 
and elsewhere), newly discovered by Dr. Euting, 
of Strassburg. The squeeze of this inscription 
of twenty-five lines is illegible in the first ten ; 
in the remaining lines the name 027 occurs 
several times as a deity of the first or second 


These | disco 





rank, which Prof. Néldeke transcribes simply 
HGM. May not the angel which saw 
in the Arabian desert be represented by the 
enigmatica: word Dim (Gen. xvi. 13), the 
translation being ‘‘for she said, HGM I have 
seen here” ? he name of another divinity 
which occurs in this inscription, and reads 471) 
(the r being doubtful), f. Sayce sug, 
~~ £4 that of the god of dreams, who is so 
in Assyrian. may mention a pecu- 
liarity I have observed in this inscription, viz., 
the min the word po yf ‘tbe, “the god of 
Tema,” has the Hebrew or old Aramaic form, 
while it has elsewhere the Phoenician form. 
Does this represent a scriptio sacra of the name 
**Elohim”? If I am not mistaken, the same 
difference in form occurs in the Samekh of the 
name D5 (Shezab, the son of Potisari, the 
riest who made the votive inscription), which 
is different from the other samekhs occurring in 
the inscription. But for this we had better 
wait until the original, which is on its way to 
Germany, reaches Berlin. Anyhow, Dr. Euting’s 
iscoveries promise to throw some light on the 
Bible, and, perhaps, also on Assyrian philology 
and mythology. A. NEUBAUER. 








THE PALI WORD ‘‘ VEGHA-MISSAKENA.” 
Wood Green : Sept. 10, 1884. 
This is confessedly a difficult word to deal 
with. Dr. Rhys Davids says its meaning is not 
clear, and for it he adopts another a 
It occurs in the Mahdparinibbéna Sutta (ed. 
Childers, p. 22), 
“ Seyyatharpi Ananda jarasakatam vegha-missakena 
yapeti evam eva kho Ananda vegha-missakena mafiiie 
Tathaigatassa kayo yapeti.”’ 
This passage Dr. Rhys Davids translates as 
follows :— 
“And just as a worn-out cart Ananda can only 
with much additional care be made to move along, 
so methinks the body of the Tathagata can only be 
kept going with much additional care’’ (Buddhist 
an) in ‘‘Sacred Books of the East,’’ vol. xi., 
p- 37). 
The translator prefers the reading of the 
Burmese MSS. vekha-missakena, and takes vekha 
to be a shortened form of Sanskrit avekshd, 
‘* care,” a most ingenious way of getting some 
meaning out of the word. Buddhaghosha, 
however, gives a different explanation of it. 
His words are 
‘“ vegha-missakend ti baihabandhana-cakkabandh- 
anadina patisahkharanena vegha-missakena.”’ 
The commentator evidently understood vegha- 
missukena in the second part of the sentence 
(as it stands in the text) in a metaphorical 
sense :— 
** majiie ti jarasakatam viya vegha-missakena majiie 
apeti arahatta-phala-veghanena catu-iriyapatha- 
ppanam hoti nidasseti.’’ 
The word seems to be used metaphorically, 
however, in the following verse :— 


“Ye kho te vezha-missena nanatthena ca kammuna 
manusse uparundhati —— jana te pi 
tath’ eva kiranti [sic] na hi kammam ‘ne 4 
(Theragadthd, ed. Oldenberg, p. 20, 1. 143). 


The learned editor offers no note of explanation 
beyond the quotation from the commentary, 
(** veghamissend ti varattakkhandhédiné siladisu 
vegha-dinena veghamissend ti pili so ev’ attho”’), 
and refers to Dr. Rhys Davids’ Buddhist Suttas. 

Looking for the present only to the inter- 
pretations of the commentaries, it is evident 
that vegha is to be explained by ‘ band,” “‘ tie” 
(bandhana), or by “‘ bit of leather,” ‘‘ thong,” 
“strap,” &c. (varatta-kkhandhddi). According 
to Buddhaghosha, an old cart had to be kept 
from dropping to pieces by lashing of the 
shafts and wheels with pieces of string, rope, 
leather, &c. It seems to have been an ancient 
usage, and still survives, if the following de- 
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scription of ‘‘ Riding in a Dak” is to be relied 
on :— 
‘It is interesting to see the nondescript vehicles— 
¥ concerns, with plank trucks, bamboo frames, 
and not a pin, bolt, or scrap of iron about them, 
the pieces of the rickety things all tied together with 
ropes and strings. With a knife we could in two 
minutes make one of them as complete a ruin as 
Holme’s ‘‘ One-horse Shay’’ (Our New Way Round 
the World, London, 1883, p. 129). 

We cannot, I venture to think, explain vegha- 
missakena, according to the Sumangala Vild- 
sint, both literally and metaphorically in one 
and the same passage without destroying the 
balance of the whole sentence, and spoiling the 
comparison intended by Buddha between an 
old cart and the enfeebled body of an old man. 
The translation from the Pali already quoted 
might be amended somewhat as follows :— 

* And just as an old cart da is kept going by 
lashings of ropes, &c., so methinks the (enfeebled) 
body of the Tathigatha is only kept up (or sup- 
ported) by bandages, ligatures, &c.’’ 

The body of an old man would need some pro- 
tection from heat and cold, hence the use of 
a bandhana. The modern Hindus, for instance, 
protect their faces by the use of the dhathd- 
bandhnad, the ‘‘dhatha” being (according to 
Bate’s Hindi Dictionary) ‘‘a handkerchief tied 
over the head and ears.” 

But how about the curious form vegha? 
What are its etymological connexions? With 
Dr. Davids, I unhesitatingly adopt, for other 
reasons than his, the Burmese reading ve*ha, or 
rather vekkha, and would refer if to Sanskrit 
veshka, a ‘‘noose, lasso” (with lasso compare 
English lace and lash). Bohtlink and Roth give 
only two references for the use of veshka (Cat. 
Br. iii. 8, 15, and Katy. Cr. vi. 5, 19). On 
referring to the second quotation, I find that 
the commentator explains veshka by gald- 
veshtaka. 

The change of shk to kkh is quite regular, 
ef., Sanskrit nishka and Pali nikkha. Etymo- 
logically, vekkha is equivalent to vinculum, and 
must be referred to the root vik, to ‘ bind,” 
preserved in Sanskrit vesht, Latin vincire, &c. 

R. Morris. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Tne following were the grants of money made 
at the recent meeting of the British Association 
at Montreal, amounting in all to a total of 
£1,525 :—Mathematical Section: Meteorologi- 
cal observations near Chepstow, £25; synoptic 
charts of the Indian Ocean, £50; reduction of 
tidal observations, £10; calculation of mathe- 
inatical tables, £100; meteorological observa- 
tions on Ben Nevis, £50; solar radiation, £20; 
meteoric dust, £70. Chemical Section: Vapour 
pressures and refractive indices of salt solutions, 
£25; chemical nomenclature, £5; physical con- 
stants of solutions, £20. Geological Section: 
Volcanic phenomena of Vesuvius, £25; Raygill 
fissure, £15; earthquake phenomena of Japan, 
£75; fossil Phyllopoda of the Palaeozoic rocks, 
£25; fossil - He of British Tertiary and 
Secondary beds, £50; Geological Record, £50; 
erosion of seacoasts, £10; circulation of under- 
ground waters, £10. Biological Section: Table 
at Naples Zoological Station, £100; Zoological 
Record, £100 ; migration of birds, £30; explor- 
ing. Kilimanjaro and adjoining mountains of 
Equatorial Africa, £25; recent Polyzoa, £10; 
marine biological station at Granton, £100; 
biological stations on coast of United Kingdom, 
£150. Geographical Section: Exploring New 
Guinea, £200; exploring Mount Roraima, £100. 
Mechanical Section: Patent legislation, £5. 
Anthropological Section: Investigating the 
characteristic physical and other features of 
north-west tribes of Canada, £50; physical 
characteristics of the races in the British 
Isles, £10. 





' PRINCIPAL Dawson, of Montreal, during a 
visit to the Old World in the early part of this 


year, undertook a trip to Egypt ; and his notes | self 


on the geology of that country have just ap- 
in the Geological Magazine. The Nubian 
dstone, which is the,most ancient formation 
on. the Nile, next to the old crystalline rocks, 
hasbeen referred by Zittel and others to the 
Cretaceous period; but Dr. Dawson inclines to 
the opinion that it may be a paleozoic deposit, 
the upper part of which is remanié and mixed 
with: early Cretaceous beds. The silicified 
wood, so well known from the ‘‘ petrified 
forests”’ near Cairo, occurs in a hard sandstone 
of post-Eocene date, and is regarded by Dr. 
Dawson as having been derived from drift- 
wood, silicified by the action of geysers. 


WE have received :—Some Propositions in 
Geometry, in five Parts, by John Harris 
(Wertheimer, Lea, & Co.); The Patient’s Vade 
Mecum; or, how to Benefit by Advice. and 
Treatment, by William and Edward Knight 
(Chatto & Windus); The Art of the Bonesetter : 
a Testimony and a Vindication, with notes and 
illustrations, by George Matthews Bennett 
(Murby); Histological Notes for the Use of 
Medical Students, by W. Horscraft Waters 
(Manchester : Cornish); The Leamington Waters, 
chemically, therapeutically, and clinically con- 
sidered, with observations on the climate, by 
Francis William Smith (H. K. Lewis); Zle- 
mentary Physiology, adapted to the Syllabus of 
the Education Department, by G. T. Bettany 
(Bemrose); Hughes’s Natural History Readers, 
by Mrs, F. Fenwick Miller (Joseph Hughes) ; 
&e., &e. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


In the Report on the search for Sanskrit 
MSS. in the Bombay Presidency for 1882-83, 
by Prof. R. G. Bhandarkar, which has already 
been noticed in the ACADEMY (August 2), some 
interesting details are given about the materials 
used for writing on. The Professor has 
under his charge 4,482 MSS. in all, of which 
about one-third bear dates. Those written on 
palm leaves that bear dates are all dated 
between 1082 and 1394 a.D., while the earliest 
dated paper MS. does not go back earlier than 
1320. From this it may be inferred that paper 
superseded palm leaves asa writing material, at 
least in Gujarat and the Mahratta country, in 
the fourteenth century. 


M. OHArLEs MicHeEt, lecturer in Sanskrit at 
the University of Liége, is engaged in preparing 
a text, with notes, of the Southern version of 
the Panchatantra, which has never before been 
published. His materials are four MSS.—one 
in the library of the India Office, another in the 
Bibliotheque nationale at Paris, a third lent to 
him by Prof. Max Miller, and a fourth by Prof. 
G. Biihler of Vienna. 


M. ABEL DES MICHELS, professor at the 
Ecole spéciale des langues orientales vivantes, 
recently read two papers before the Académie 
des Inscriptions on the Language and Litera- 
ture of Annam, He argued that the language 
of Annam is by no means a dialect of Chinese, 
as has been commonly said, but an independent 
tongue with a grammar strongly opposed in 
most points to that of the Chinese. The 
literature, also—more especially that of Cochin 
China—though indebted to Chinese influence, 
is not a mere imitation. It consists mainly 
of poetry—satirical, descriptive, and lyrical— 
which shows by its prosody, as well as by its 
general character, that it is of native growth. 


A Simplified Grammar ofthe Polish Language. 
By W. R. Mortill. (Triibner.) As this volume 
is the first Polish. grammar which has been 
published in the English language, it has a 
reason for its existence which is not possessed by 





most of the other ‘‘ Simplified Grammars.” It 
is a pity that Mr. M has not allowed him- 

a few more pages. His grammar is the 
shortest in the whole series, although the 
structure of the Polish language is exceptionally 
complicated. Consequently, the excessivebrevity 
of his statements f mtly renders them ob- 
scure. A from this defect, the work is 
extremely well executed. The author has very 
properly made no attempt to conform to the 
plan prescribed in the publishers’ advertisement, 
according to which ‘‘ the old. classification into 
declensions, conjugations, &c:, and even the 
usual paradigms and tables,’’: are to find no 
place in these grammars. Such a method, if it 
can be observed at all, is only possible in the 
case of a highly analytic language like English 
or Danish. At the end of the book:is given a 
paragraph from a Polish writer, with an inter- 
linear translation and a few grammatical notes 
—an excellent feature which may be recom- 
mended for imitation to future. writers of 
$§ soaes Grammars.” . We pe ws two or 
three slight: oversights in the work. The prenun- 
ciation of the letter x is omitted, although Mr. 
Morfill has not followed the practice of those 
Polish writers who replace that letter by ks. 
There is sometimes a want of uniformity in the 
grammatical terminology employed; in one 
place Mr. Morfill writes ‘‘ conjunctive,”.and in 
another ‘“‘subjunctive’” in the. same sense; in 
some passages we read of “ perfect’ .and ‘‘im- 
perfect” verbs, while. in others the Polish 
equivalents of these words are used. These 
inconsistencies are likely to be rather puzzling 
to the student. Theuse of the German Binde- 
vocal as a technical term is objectionable in an 
English book. Unlike some others of the series, 
this volume appears to be on the whole correctly 
printed, but, oddly enough, the list of errata 
itself contains two misprints. 








FINE ART. 


GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at reduced prices (Eogravings, Chea ns 
and Oleographs), handsomely framed. Every ne about to purchase pictures 
should pay a visit. Very suitable for w¥ididg and Christmas presents.— 
GEO, Regs, 115, Strand, near Waterloo-bridge. 








Thoughts on Art and Autobiographical Memoirs 
of Giovanni Dupré. Translated from the 
Italian by E. M. Peruzzi. (Blackwood) 


Giovanni Duprt’s autobiography has certainly 
been one of the livres d succés in Italy of the last 
five years. In a country where few people 
read, either through laziness or through pre- 
judice against any modern work, this book by 
the well-known sculptor has reached a fourth 
edition, and has become so popular that no 
Italian would to-day admit that he had not 
read it. The causes of this success are various. 
First of all we Italians have a special passion 
for autobiographies, perhaps because we possess 
so few of them and because those few are s0 
remarkable ; for, while our literature cannot 
boast of that sympathetic and interesting store 
of mémoires, personal records, and souvenirs 
in which France is so rich, we count among 
our most widely read works the lives of a 
Cellini, an Alfieri, and a d’ Azeglio, all 
written by themselves. A second cause of 
success is our lack of writers on art, and 
particularly of writers on art who are at the 
same time artists. Though poetry has coupled 
itself with so many of our, painters and sculp- 
tors—from Orcagna to Michaelangelo, from 
Lorenzo Lippi or Salvator Resa to Praga or 
Signorini—we have to go back as far as 
Vasari’s and Cellini’s time to find an inst ince 
of an artist of the fame of Dupré writing 
about his own work and the work of others. 
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For, whatever his enemies may say now he 
is dead, and whatever a newer school of 
sculpture may think, Dupré will remain with 
Bartolini as one of the few real artists who 
arose in Italy in a time when no real art 
existed. His war against the academict or 
elassietsti, and against the mannerisms of the 
bello tdeale was even more important than Bar- 
tolini’s declamations. He had no need to publish 
his theories, but modelled ‘‘ Abel” instead, and 
everyone will remember the uproar that statue 
caused when first. exhibited in 1842. He 
was more temperate than Bartolini, for he 
did not admit the beauty of a marble hunch- 
back, because it seemed to him in contradic- 
tion with the laws of the beautiful in sculp; 
ture. Bartolini had exaggerated, as py 
reformers do, in persuading the followers o 
a conventional school to study nature and 
nature only, and so was leading young sculp- 
tors from a bello ideale to a brutto reale. Now 
Dupré, though an ardent realist in his work, 
placed a limit to such exaggerations by pick- 
ing out only what was fine in Nature for his 
subjects, and by leaving all the rest to 
painters who have more means to convert 
matter of fact ugliness into artistic beauty 
than the poor sculptor, who is before every- 
thing a slave to pleasure of line and perfec- 
tion of form. Dupré, besides, added to the 
truth and beauty of his statues a dramatic 
element, inspired by the religious sculptors 
of the Middle Ages ; and this simple, Christian 
feeling, thoughtfully animating the coldness of 
purest form (such as we admire in his“ Pieta’’), 
was anew and isolated note in our modern 
sculpture. Now this simple, devout touch 
—Dupré was in private life very religious— 
has its correspondence in his writings ; and, 
mixed with a most natural flow of language 
and with an ancient purity of style, it gives 
to his prose a rare charm. His letters have 
something of his countrywoman, St. Catherine 
of Siena, running through them; and some 
of his simple, narrative fragments remind one 
of the quaint pathos of a Cavalca dressed in 
a modern garb. Here we have the third and 
principal cause of the success of this book. 
Everyone could understand it, everyone ad- 
mired it, from the workman in his studio to 
the most pedantic | posse for the style was 
a rare example of Tuscan diction, easy, yet 
perfect, so much so that there is even a talk 
of using his book in the schools as a testo di 
lingua. I cannot, therefore, understand what 
Signora Peruzzi means in her short Preface 
by calling Dupré’s style an “‘ absence of style,” 
and by almost excusing his “‘ careless, familiar, 
and conversational form.” This is rather an 
old-fashioned point of view, for Italy has 
luckily grown out of all that conventional 
stylism of yore; and good Marchese Puoti, 
the last of the Puristi, and his unfortunate 
set of followers, who could not find salvation 
out of Boccaccio’s language, are long dead 
and buried with their mock trecento phrascs 
and their obsolete Middle Age expressions. 

owadays it is no longer considered a sin, 
but a charm, to write in an easy, spoken form ; 
and the translator is right in adding that the 
interest in this work is derived in part 

m what she calls ‘this very peculiarity,” 
but what anyone else would call ‘good, 
simple writing.” She has preferred rendering 
it with a certain degree of literalness,”’ 
reproducing that soi-disant “absence of style 
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of the original,” to turning it ‘‘into pure 
idiomatic English.” The result, so far 
as the first part of the autobiography is 
concerned, is rather curious. Dupré’s account 
of his modest home, of his training — at 
the woodcarver’s, the episode of his running 
away from Siena, the prophecy of Barbetti 
(common to the beginning of all eminent 
men), ‘that he would be an ass, hammered 
and shod, even when the beard. would be on 
his chin,” and the equally common affirmation 
of the boy that “he would be a sculptor ”— 
all his earlier life, in a word, told in this 
aaspekg ir half-foreign English, reads just 
ike the beginning of a pseudo-Italian novel of 
Ouida’s, or like that of some weak imitator 
of hers—Mr. Orawford, for instance, in his 
recent Roman Singer. . ‘ 

Still, this conventional style will prove, I 
fear, one of the principal attractions to the Eng- 
lish reader, for the substance of the book, how- 
ever interesting and pleasing to our eyes, will be 
disappointing to those of a foreigner. What 
we. ask from a man of Dupré's authority is far 
less exacting than what an Englishman would 
require from him. We content ourselves with 
a rapid, commonplace picture of the poor cir- 
cumstances of his youthful days, and with the 
meagre description of his travels; nor do we 
get angry with him for keeping back his many 
London ‘‘impressions not of the common run” 
on the plea that ‘‘ they would require no little 
space.” Again, we are so accustomed to find 
in our sculptors and painters merely an artistic 
unreasoned instinct with no critical faculty 
that a superficial account of his own work, 
and a few unimportant and not new observa- 
tions on that of others, are quite sufficient to 
awake our admiration so long as they come 
from an artist of fame. We have another 
recent example of facile enthusiasm in the 
way Salvini’s very mediocre study on Shaks- 
perian interpretations of character was re- 
ceived. To these negative defects are to be 
added several positive qualities to our eyes, 
which must be utterly lost on the English 
reader, such as the relative novelty in our 
modern literature of Dupré’s sweet, homely 
pathos, or the interest in many persons of 
mere local fame, or, more than all, the 
untranslatable charm with which the original 
is written. 

However, in the last three-quarters of the 
book, after the statue of ‘‘ Abel” has come 
upon the scene, Signora Peruzzi, perhaps 
owing to the absence of the more romantic 
effects of Dupré’s carly life, abandons in part 
her would-be picturesque style; and the lan- 
guage thenceforward reads delightfully fluent. 
The translator, a daughter of the sculptor 
whom all readers of Zransformation will recol- 
lect, seems more at home among the casts of 
the studio, and writes of them con pit amore. 
Granted that the life of Dupré was to be 
translated into English, no one could have 
done it better. What I am disposed to doubt 
is the necessity of translating it at all. 

Among the best bits of criticism grown out 
of self-experience are those on early indica- 
tions of genius, on Bartolini’s reform, and on 
the antiquated academic education. For 
pathos and purity of diction, read the court- 
ship with Marina, his wife, and the death of 
his daughter Luisina. As a description, the 
casting in bronze of ‘“ Abel” is exceedingly 
picturesque. It will be news to many that Gor- 








digiani, the famous Florentine portrait-painter, 
‘‘ had talent for sculpture.” Dupré seems here 
and elsewhere (as in his lecture on Michel- 
angelo) yay an advocate *, the opinion new 
in vogue that it is necessary for a good painter 
to know how to model. He leaves in doubt 
the question of colouring statues, which has 
been much agitated of late, especially jin 
Germany after the publication of the cele- 
brated pamphlet, Sollen wir unsere Statuen 
bemalen; he speaks of Pradier as the {‘ only 
modern artist who used colour with. dis- 
cretion”; he does not admire Marracehetti’s 
painted monument to Mdme. de la Riboisiare ; 
and describes with horror “an audacious 
pntirely coloured Cupid” by Gibson, When 
in London in 1857, Dupré’s principal ageupa- 
tion (as we read in his letters) was examjning 
with enthusiasm the Elgin Marbles. I¢ was 
the time of the competition for Wellington’s 
monument, and he saw a, great. deal of Mar- 
rocchetti, of whose equestrian statues he was 
@ warm admirer. The latter’s answer. on 
refusing to compete is characteristic ; ‘‘ They 
know. that I am capable of doing this work,” 
he said, | 

‘*Why, therefore, enter into competition with 
others if not to find out that there is someone 
cleverer thanI am? Very well; but I chogse 
to retire, and you can take the other fellow, 
and leave me in peace. So far this would seem 
prompted by nothing but the fear of losing, 
which in itself is no small thing for a man who 
has a name, and has gone through his long 
career applauded by all. But there is: 

and a much more piercing and almost insuffer- 
able dread. Do you know what it is? That 
of winning. Yes, that of coming victor before 
a poor young fellow, perhaps one of your own 


scholars ! ”’ 1% 


Dupré speaks of nearly all the other Italia 
contemporary sculptors of fame—of Bartolini, 
for whom he had an extraordinary veneration ; 
of Tenerani, ‘‘ who united to his mysticism 
the graces of antique form, and precisely on 
this account was often a timid friend to 
Nature’’; of Vela and his Milanese school, 
who “ taught a new and totally different way 
of looking at and treating drapery, flesh, and 
more especially hair... .In fact, that hair 
looks like anything but hair, more like 
stalactites or bechives, salad or whipped 
cream”; of Monteverde, whose famous group 
of ‘‘ yenner ” strikes him as “‘ fine in the choice 
of subject, well grouped, and admirably 
modelled.” 

Dupré visited the exhibitions of Paris and 
Vienna, and was disgusted by the quantity 
of trivial and affected sculpture to be seen 
there. He deplores that 
‘‘ this mania for the difficult and surprising, to 
the detriment of beauty itself, which is. so 
simple, has carried corruption into art itself 
as well as to its amateurs—so much so that 
dresses of rich stuffs, embroideries, laces, and 
like trifles, which need but a little patience and 
practice to produce, have to-day become so 
much in vogue as to really make one fear that 
art is in danger, and that research and study 
to reproduce the beautiful will be replaced by 
work of a sort of asinine patience, which sur- 
prises and impresses only simple-minded, vulgar 
people, and dilettanti.” 

The last artistic show Dupré visited before 
his death was the National Exhibition of 
Naples, in which our young Southern school 
revealed itself. His tastes were no longer in 
harmony with all these modern innovations in 
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art, and he felt as opposed to the Neapolitan 
genre and ultra-realistic sculpture as a good 
orthodox Tuscan draughtsman or writer is to 
a Southern colourist or word-painter. He 
deplores again and again this last outcome of 
Bartolini’s exaggerated theories, and never 
tires of lamenting that young artists ‘‘ prefer 
the ugly and deformed, not perceiving that 
the deformity of nature is outside of true 
nature, since any defect alters the essential 
character of nature, which consists of har- 
mony of parts answering to beauty.” Thus, 
while he admits the technical cleverness 
of D’Orsi and Amendola, he is unjust to 
the spirit of their work; and, in all the 
modern school, seems to wholly admire only 
Barbella’s charming little terra-cotta groups 
of contadine. 

His remarks on other artists, as anyone can 
see from the above quotations, are astonishing 
neither for depth nor for novelty of observation. 
Anecdote, that necessary padding of all auto- 
biographies, is not especially amusing or 
characteristic; and what will most likely 
principally strike the reader is Dupré’s 
psychological study of himself. He naturally 
shows off to advantage as a simple, noble 
character with a religious turn of mind. His 
quiet, Christian life bears as great a contrast 
to the reckless mouvementée life of Cellini as 
the times and surroundings of the one differ 
from those of the other. His life was such as 
Mr. Ruskin would ordain for all artists, and 
such as English people in general are not 
accustomed to,associate with a sculptor and 
an Italian. Carto Praccr. 








ART BOOKS. 


Les Della Robbia. By J. Cavallucci and 
Emile Molinier. (Paris: Librairie de 1’Art.) 
It is quite true, as the authors of this admirable 
volume declare, that the work of Luca della 
Robbia has been drowned in the immense mass 
of the productions of his followers. Almost 
from the beginning of the fifteenth century to 
well beyond the middle of the sixteenth, the 
family and their imitators produced works 
almost numberless in that enamelled terra-cotta 
which is known as Della Robbia ware. It has 
been naturally the first task of MM. Caval- 
lucci and Molinier to indicate the position of 
the elder Luca, not only as the originator of 
the special branch of art witb which his name 
is associated, but also as an artist of greater 
power and a sculptor of higher rank than any 
other of his name. Notwithstanding the bril- 
liant and fertile results of his application of 
stanniferous enamel to the surface of reliefs 
modelled in clay, it is impossible not to feel 
that the sculptor of the marble singing gallery 
once in the Duomo isa greater fi in art 
than the inventor of ‘“ Della Robbia” ware. 
Indeed, if this ‘‘ cantoria” were his sole work 
it would give him a title to be ranked amon 
the greater sculptors of Italy. It is to regrett 
that the engravings given of these unique and 
beautiful reliefs, though tolerably accurate and 
spirited, convey no sufficient impression of their 
charm. The authors in their narrative have 
(with due acknowledgment) made use of the 
former labours of M. Barbet de Jouy, Dr. 
Bode, and the Marquis de Laborde, but they 
have also added to the published information 
about the family, and have produced the most 
complete book yet written on the subject. 
Their catalogue of the works of the Della 
Robbias is of course not perfect, though it is far 
larger than that of Dr. Bode, and omits few 
ieces, if any, of established worth. To make 
it exhaustive would be almost as difficult 





as to catalogue all known Etruscan vases, 
and the task would be almost as unprofitable. 
Among other facts which the authors may 
claim to have established is that Luca the elder 
could not possibly, as supposed, have aided 
Andrea ray decoration of the Loggia of the 
Hospital of St. Paul at Florence; and through- 
out the book there are evidences of careful 
personal research resulting in discoveries of 
some interest. Possibly from modesty the 
authors have not anywhere specialised the 
additions which their inquiries have made to 
the pre-existing information respecting the 
family; and, though the title-page states that 
the work is raat on documents inédits, it 
would need a very careful examination of the 
volume and a ee ee with previous works 
to discover precisely what these documents are. 
We think this is a pity; but, except the 
failure to note at the foot of the illustrations 
the pages of the text which refer to them, there 
is little other fault to be found with either the 
scheme or execution of the book. The import- 
ance of the acquisitions from the Gigli-Campana 
Collection made by Mr. J. C. Robinson for the 
South Kensington Museum is abundantly illus- 
trated both in the engravings and the text, but 
we agree with the authors,in their scepticism 
as to the attribution to Luca of the Majolica 
plaques of the Seasons. Interesting and tech- 
nically ingenious and skilful as these works 
are, nothing known from the great master’s 
hand is so poor and graceless. 

WE have received a reprint from the 
Bulletins of the Académie Royale de Belgique 
of M. Henri Hymans’ interesting article on the 
painter of the powerful and elaborately executed 
picture of ‘‘Two Bankers or Usurers in their 
Office,” which was bequeathed to the National 
Gallery by Mr. Wynn Ellis, and is now numbered 
944 in the catalogue. At first it was described 
as a Quentin Massys, but in the latest edition 
of the catalogue the name of its painter is given 
as Marinus de Zeeuw or Marinus van Romers- 
wale. M. Hymans has established that this 

ainter’s real name was Marin Claeszoon, of 
Somnnnend, one of the submerged cities of 
Zealand; that his father was Nicholas, of 
Zierickzee, also a painter; that he was born in 
1497, and became the apprentice of Simon Van 
Daele, peintre verrier,in 1509. He is of opinion, 
notwithstanding the similarity of his banker 
and usurer pictures (which are found at London, 
Madrid, Dresden, Munich, Paris, Antwerp, and 
other places) to those ascribed to Quentin 
Massys, that he was probably no pupil of the 
smith of Antwerp; and he even suggests that 
all these pictures may be by Marinus, including 
the famous ‘‘ Misers” at Windsor, which he 
thinks inferior to the similar picture at Naples. 
He also ascribes to this Zealander the admirable 
portrait of a banker belonging to the Marquis 
of Lansdowne, which was exhibited last winter 
at Burlington House, and ascribed to Holbein. 
Dr. J. P. Richter, in his notes on this exhibi- 
tion in the ACADEMY, suggested Mabuse as its 
painter, and its Flemish origin was widely 
recognised. 

Jahrbuch der Kéniglich Preussischen Kunstsamm- 
lungen. Vol. V., Part IIT. \agpeere Weidmann.) 
The latest part of this noble serial, which does 
so much to encourage fine art and original 
research, is as full as usual of elaborate and 
learned studies, and of finely executed illustra- 
tions. It commences with a notice of the late 
Julius Friedlaender, with an etched portrait by 
H. Biirkner. This prefaces some notes by the 
late numismatist upon the medallions of the 
Hohenzollerns. A fresh example of the extent 
and care of the studies of art in Spain by Prof. 
Justi is afforded by his learned paper on the Flem- 
ing Peter de Kempeneer, who is known as Pedro 
Campaia among the artists of the Spanish 
school. The Berlin Gallery possesses a beautiful 
Madonna and Child by this artist, admired of 





Murillo and Pacheco, which has been etched 
with much precision and delicacy by A. Pfriinder. 
Among the illustrations to the article by F. 
Lippmann, on “ Italian Wood-engraving in the 
Fifteenth Century,” is a reproduction of Jacopo 
de’ Barberi’s view of Venice with a Triton 
riding on a dolphin. In the following paper 
the last supper in St. Onofrio at Florence (at the 
time of its discovery ascribed to Raphael) is 
treated by August Schmarsow, with greater 
care than has yet been bestowed upon it. He 
comes to the conclusion that it is by Perugino. 
An article by Heinrich Brunn on the position in 
art history of the Pergamon Gigantomachia 
concludes the part. 


Geschichte der Malerei. By Alfred Woltmann 
and Karl Woermann. Band III. 1 Lief. 
(Leipzig: Seemann.) We are glad to receive 
seater instalment of this important and ably- 
executed work, now continued by Herr Woer- 
mann. It deals with the Italian school during 
the second half of the sixteenth century—i.c., 
from Vasari to Farinati, with the Spanish school 
throughout this century, and the Netherlands 
school from the followers of Quentin Massys to 
De Vries. The execution is marked by the same 
careful order which has been observed through- 
out the work; and the illustrations, especially 
— after Tintoretto and Veronese, are ex- 
cellent. 


Geschichte der Architectur. By Wilh. Liibke. 
Sixth Edition. (Leipzig: Seemann.) The 
value of this History of Sculpture, a translation 


of which into English appeared some twelve 
years ago, is too well known to need any com- 


ment of ours. It is now reappearing in a 
handsome and useful form, well and abundantly 
illustrated, and with its learning largely revised 
and reinforced by recent investigations and dis- 
coveries. Those at Mycenae, Olympia, and 
Pergamon are naturally conspicuous in the 
section already published, which brings us down 
to the days of Pompeii. The size of the page 
has been well chosen. The volumes will not 
be too big for easy reading and handy reference. 


Kulturhistorisches Bilderatlas. Edited by Dr. 
A. Essenwein and Dr. Schreiber. (Leipzig: 
Seemann.) We have received the whole of 
that division of this valuable help to art educa- 
tion and general culture which relates to the 
Middle Ages, and the first part of that devoted 
to antiquity. The former consists of one 
hundred and twenty sheets of engravings, some 
of which bear but one and others as many as 
fifteen, if not more, cuts. All these are arranged 
in chronological order and represent the cos- 
tumes, the armour, the utensils, the furniture, 
the buildings, &c., of the Middle Ages in all 
parts of the world. They are taken from various 
sources. The first represents a boat found in 
Schleswig, belonging possibly to the fourth 
century; the last a chalice of the sixteenth. 
The whole gives, as we turn over the pages, 
such a panorama of human habits and fashions 
for some twelve hundred years as has probably 
never been seen before. It is difficult to think 
of any household, however cultivated, to which 
such a collection would be valueless or unin- 
teresting. Most, if not all, of the cuts have, 
of course, appeared before; and it is worthy of 
mention that the books from which they have 
been gathered are generally carefully noted at 
the foot of the plates, by the side of the 
description of the object, and the name of the 
place where the object figured is preserved. 
At the bottom of each sheet is stated the 
century which is illustrated by the engravings 
upon it. Dr. Essenwein has y be added a short 
explanatory text, giving a summary view of 
the culture of the Middle Ages. The section 
relating to ‘‘Altertum,” of which only the 
first part has reached us, promises to be of equal 
use and interest; it is edited by Dr. Schreiber. 
Its arrangement is on a different principle, not 
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chronological, but by division into subjects, 
such as ma, Music, Sculpture, Painting, 
and Architecture. The first is illustrated by 


views and of theatres at Athens, Rome, 
Pompeii, &c., and with terra-cotta figures, 
seitie sah » vase paintings, &c. 








EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


(The Exhibition at the Rooms of the Royal 
Archaeological Institute, Oxford Mansion, 
Oxford Street.) 

THE temples and tombs of the old Egyptians 

have been excavated with scrupulous care, but 

their houses have been neglected; and thus 
our knowledge of manners and customs, 
of the processes of the artist and the crafts- 
man, and of the local varieties of art best 
told by certain objects of provenance, has not 
grown with that of mythology, history, 
and the great movements of architecture 
and sculpture. While digging at San for the 

Egypt Excavation Fund, Mr. Flinders Petrie, 

by a happy fortune, found houses of late 

Egyptian, Greek, and Roman date blocking 

the way to the more ancient strata of the 

mounds. He did not level them with the com- 
mon ardour of a treasure-seeker, but examined 
in turn chamber, staircase, and cellar of the 
ruined and burnt buildings, and so trained his 
Arab workmen by judicious rewards that the 
very dust may be said to have been sifted. The 
result may be now seen in part; the heavier 
objects had to be left in M. Petrie’s house on 
the mound for later transport, and a few of the 
smaller were claimed by M. Maspero for the 

Boolak Museum in a very moderate exercise of 

his rights. Yet this partial show of first-fruits 

is rich in promise of a future harvest—more, it 
is a harvest in itself. It may lack the larger 


interest of history, but it has the pathos of 
domestic life. 


The collection from each house is arran 
apart. In the table nearest the door is that 
from the earliest, which was occupied before 
the Macedonian rule and yielded fine figures of 
the gods in blue porcelain and a few in that 
rare material, silver. A porcelain Ha: rates 
is of so. work, worthy of the last 
lays of the Saite Renaissance, under, as Mr. 
Petrie thinks, a direct Greek influence. Here 
were also found a series of bronze capitals for a 
shrine, iron knives, never before discovered in 
Egypt, and a variety of weights metrologically 
interesting. 

_ The House of the Papyri was of early Roman 
time. Above the caale objects taken thence 
rises the striking portrait statuette, twenty- 
one inches high, of the owner Bak-akhuiu, whose 
mother was T'a-ankh, as M. Revillout reads the 
demotic inscription. This is a typical work of 
art. Not less so are a sphinx of a distinctly 
Syrian character, with a turreted head-dress, 
and a terra-cotta of the Syrian goddess. The 
curious bronze lamp, actually left in the corner 
of the staircase where it could be taken into the 
cellar, has nate another interest, and we are 
carried still more into the company of the 
owner by the three portrait statuettes of his 
favourite —_ ; the cat was also commemorated, 
but unhappily the figure was too far destroyed 
for removal. Two burnishers, one of rock 
crystal, the other of flint, both set in bronze 
handles, are among the novelties from this house, 

ides a very large amphora three feet high, 

— - the —_ of photographs, and a smaller 
ecorated on one side with 

heed ieee th the grotesque 

The Roman House of the Term, so called from 
a charming Greek sculpture represented in a 
t otograph, has given us a plano-convex glass 

ens, the first that time has spared, and a 
temarkable hanging lamp, with pan and ring, 

€ ring having an iron staple to fix it, which 


was found still attached to the charred and 
sayy = good glass 

A Ptolemaic house produced very 
mosaics, and @ i ent of a glass bowl with a 
vine pattern in id foil in the thickness of the 
= To pes er house we owe a splendid 
necklace of oryx, garnet, turquoise, te, 
coral, and lapis lnzali probably the finest of its 
kind yet discovered in Egypt, and a serpent 
gold finger ring. 

The Roman tombs have illustrated manners 
and art rather than mythology. The most 
important find is a large quantity of woven 
mummy cloth with a pattern not unlike the style 
of Turkey carpets, which has retained its colour, 
especially the red. This is a valuable contribu- 
tion to the history of textile patterns. Children’s 
armlets of bronze and bone, very late amulets, 
and an amber necklace, came from the same 
excavations. But the most beautiful objects 
are a series of glass mosaics, including two 
marvellous pairs of hawk’s wings. Unhappily, 
the tomb which still contained these treasures 
had been anciently ransacked for gold, and the 
mosaics had been broken up. 

On the next table are antiquities only 
second in interest, a good terra-cotta of Harpo- 
crates seated on a goose, and a pleasing frag- 
ment of a marble statuette of Aphrodite. Here 
too are the designing tablets of the ‘‘ artist” 
from his house, neatly ruled in squares. 

On a small table is a large series of blue por- 
celain eyes from a cemetery near San, and a 
delightful cat and kitten in the same material. 

The third large table is covered with 
objects collected at various sites in the Delta 
during a hasty reconnaissance, comprising good 
examples of the curious enamel work of ‘Tel-el- 
Yahudiyeh, and fragments from Pithom. These 
last include remains of the gilt wall-scene of 
Nectanebo I., discovered by M. Naville, a 
work of characteristic delicacy, especially seen 
in a portrait which must be that of the king. 


ged | Specially noteworthy also is the bronze lattice- 


work of diagonal pattern, and the fragment 
of a very early tomb. A series of photographs 
of San and its monuments, including the larger 
objects not yet removed, have been arranged 
by Mr. Petrie on the windows of the room. 

In this short survey, written after a first 
visit, much has been omitted, but enough has 
been said to show the value of the collec- 
tion, which, moreover, is rich in duplicates, It 
may be hoped that the committee, working in 
the liberal spirit of their lamented president, 
may be able to recommend the Society to pre- 
sent these antiquities to the National Museum 
as well as to the museums of those centres 
abroad and at home, whence subscriptions 
have been generously sent. This wish the 
writer cannot refrain from expressing, but he 
does so on his own responsibility. 

M. Petrie works in the collection every Tues- 
day and Thursday, from 10 to 4, and will be 
glad to show it to subscribers. 

REGINALD STUART POOLE, 
Hon. Sec. Egypt Exploration Fund. 








THE NEW LAW ON ANTIQUITIES IN 
TURKEY. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes to us from Con- 
stantinople, under date September 3 :— 
‘““As the reward of merit, the Order of the 
Medjidieh, of the second-class, has been con- 
ferred on Hamdi Bey, the Director of the 
Imperial Museum at Constantinople, for the 
important services rendered by him in the 
enslavement of archaeology. As German in- 
fluence is, and has been for some time past, 
paramount in Turkey, the enactment of the 
present law on antiquities has excited our sur- 
The policy of Germany in the East is, 





rise. 
however, an enigma, The imported Teuton 





official, who derives a very high salary from a 
decreasing revenue, shows bie Sal by urging on 
the Turk against civilising European influence 
and privileges. 

“,. or is now the only site for which per- 
mission has been granted to the Germans, under 
the new law. The German possesses the 
facility to set aside the obnoxious clauses—a 
—- that would be denied to any other 
oreigner. Formerly, the English Ambassador 
took a lively interest in the affairs of his 
countrymen in Turkey, and of archaeology in 
particular. oan policy has chan all 
that. The Englishman is left to fight his own 
battles; and as to archaeology, the word has 
been erased from the Embassy vocabulary. In 
fine, the German may do some little work, not 
under, but by being permitted to evade, the 
new law; the Englishman has the least chance 
to dig his pick in Turkish soil.” 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE EARLY SCULPTURED STONES OF ENGLAND. 

St. Catherine’s College, Cambridge: Sept. 15, 1884. 

I have ventured to propose to the syndics of 
the Cambridge University Press that they 
should undertake the publication of a complete 
work on the Early Sculptured Stones of Eng- 
land, in which each stone should be represented 
in its various parts by some photographic 
method. The stones are so numerous, and 
some of them are in places so remote, that the 
work must be one of very considerable magni- 
tude, and the cost of production must be great. 
The value of the stones from an ecclesiastical 
and historical point of view, and their archaeo- 
logical and artistic interest, render it well 
worth while to make the effort. While the 
sculptured stones of Scotland, Ireland, Wales, 
and Man have been published in collected forms, 
nothing of the kind has been done for the 
English stones. 

I have had so many liberal offers of assist- 
ance in the course of the last year or two, both 
from individual persons and from societies, that 
I have ventured to assure the syndics that the 
would receive local help to an extent whic 
would materially lighten the serious cost and 
labour of producing the work. 

The syndics have received the proposal very 
favourably; but before going further they 
desire to know somewhat definitely what the 
probable extent of the work would be, and 
what assistance might be expected from local 
societies and from persons specially interested 
in these relics. They have authorised me to 
issue a notice and a paper of questions, with a 
view to obtaining more complete information 
on these points. 

The points of chief practical importance 
appear to be as follows :—(1) The actual size of 
the faces and edges of each of the sculptured 
stones of ‘‘pre-Norman” type in England, 
including the Anglian stones in the parts of 
Scotland south of the Forth and Clyde. () The 
approximate cost of photographing each stone 
in all its on a sufficiently large scale. 
(3) The willingness of local societies to co- 
operate with the syndics, and the nature and 
amount of the help they would give. (4) The 
extent to which individual persons or —- 
tions would assist the syndics by supplying 
photographic negatives of stones on their 
property or in their possession or keeping. 
I am sending to various societies, and to 
persons whom I know to be interested in the 
subject, forms for complete returns on these 
points. 

My proposals to the syndics are:—that the 
stones be those of ‘‘ pre-Norman”’ type, such 
as are variously described as ‘‘ Celtic,” 
‘‘ Anglian,” “Saxon,” ‘‘ Danish,” and ‘‘Scan-~- 
dinavian,” frequently, but for the most part 
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erroneously, as ‘‘Runic”; that the, work be 
published in parts, following the geographical 
distribution of the stones; that-each part be 
accompanied by descriptive and historical 
letterpress ; that in drawing the line between 
admissible and not admissible stones, the 
tendency be towards —_ and the decision 
depend upon t rather than upon supposed 
y= oe ps ge that the gencral introduction and 
— survey be deferred till all the stones 


are ed, 

I should wish the work not to be confined to 
what are usually known as “‘ sculptured stones,” 
that is, crosses, shafts, imposts, coped and flat 
sepulchral stones; but to include fonts, in- 
scriptions of the ‘‘ Saxon” period such as those 
at Jarrow, Kirkdale, and Lincoln, and sculp- 
tures such as those in Chichester Cathedral. I 
should hope to obtain the inclusion, for pur- 
poses of comparison, of such subjects as the 
sculptured slabs found at Coire, selected details 
from such churches as those of Grandson, 
Payerne, and Romain-motier, and illustrations 
from Ravenna, Rome, &c. Specimens of the 
ornament of MSS. of Irish type would almost 
of necessity be included. Some of the stones 
are so intricate, and others so much decayed, 
that. interpreting woodcuts would in several 
cases be a necessary accompaniment of the 
photographic representation. 

The subject, as a whole, is so wide and new, 
that I shall welcome suggestion and informa- 
tion beyond that contemplated by the forms 
cent for returns. G. F. Browne. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Messrs. CAssELL & Co, anuounce an édition de 
luxe of ‘‘Romeo and Juliet,” illustrated with 
twelve original drawings by Mr. Frank Dicksee, 
reproduced in photogravure by Messrs. Goupil. 
Only a limited number of copies will be 
printed. 


WE quote the following from the Scotsman, 
in continuation of a note in the ACADEMY of 
August 16 :— 


‘«The opening of the chambered mound situated 
north-east of the Bridge of Waith, Stenniss, has 
now been completed. It consists of five large 
chambers, with a small side one connected with the 
central chamber.. The passage, which is situated 
east. of the second chamber and leading into it, is 
12 ft. long, by 2 ft. broad, and 4 ft. high, aud was 
covered with large culverts. The five chambers 
are separated from each other by two large flag- 
stones, which have their irregular edges built in 
the wall, whilst their straight one forms a doorway 
about 5} ft. in height, and from 1 ft. 9 in. to 2 ft. 
in breadth. These five chambers, if the flagstones 
were removed, would form a rectangular chamber 
22 ft. long by from 5 to 6 feet in breadth, and 5} 
to 6 ft. in height. The extreme chambers have 
each a curbstone 9 in. in height in the doorway. 
On the floors of these two extreme chambers, as 
well as on that of the small one leading from the 
central chamber, were in each case three lumps of 
stone supporting a flagstone horizontally, and 
raising it from the damp earth, which gives all three 
the appearance of being used as bed-chambers, The 
small chamber is the only one entire, having its 
entrance formed by two oblong stones, their sides 
forming the sides of the doorway, and above are 
two heavy lintels, . The inside is irregular in shape, 
with the stones slightly lapping on approaching 
the roof, whilst two or three large stones cover 
the perme. The size of this chamber is 5 ft. by 
3 ft. by 4 ft. high, with the doorway 4 ft. high, 
with width at base 1 ft., and at top 1 ft. 6 in. 
The others vary from 4 to 5 ft. in length, from 
5 to 6 ft. in breadth, and from 5} ft. to 6 ft. in 
height. In each chamber a large amount cf bones, 
many of them human, were found. In ‘the 
chamber to which the passage leads, at least four 
human skeletons were found; but in the others 
the bones were so. broken that: no idea can be 
given of the human remains in them, except that 


several jaw-bones, with some perfectly whole teeth, 
were found. Many of the bones were undoubtedly 
the remains of bone implements, but so broken 
that the character of them could not be recognised ; 
and from the very small number of stone imple- 
ments—a flint knife and an arrow-head—no doubt 
many of bone were left there. In two of the 
chambers there is evidence that fires had often 
been lighted, whilst a few lumps of peat show that 
it was the fuel used. In a few chambers a coat 
of white marl was found on the hard clay, as if 
forming the floors. On these white floors, again, 
a large number of pieces of earthenware were 
found, which, from their burnt nature, have 
evidently been used as cooking utensils. These 
were also slightly ornamented on the outside, and 
saucepan-shaped, consisting of hard-baked clay 
about half an inch in thickness, From these alone 
will there be any hope of arriving at the idea when 
such a place was inhabited.” 

A FULL account of the recent Congress of 
the British Archaeological Association at Tenby, 
by the Editor, will appear in the October 
number of the Antiquarian Magazine and 
Bibliographer. - 

TneE Louvre has lately acquired a collection 
of drawings by Jacopo Bellini, father of Gio- 
vanni and Gentile, and the founder of the 
Venetian school of the fifteenth century. The 
British Museum also possesses a volume of 
sketches by Jacopo Bellini, bearing his signa- 
ture, and dated 1430. Some of the subjects 
are repeated in the two volumes; but the 
majority of those in the British Museum are 
drawn with pencil on carta bombasina, those in 
the Louvre with the pen on vellum. 


THE two rooms at the Louvre containing the 
artistic treasures bequeathed by Thiers were 
thrown open to the public last month. 


M. EvGi:nE Muntz has discovered in the 
Bibliothéque nationale a MS. of the Treatise of 
Perspective by Piero della Francesca. 


ONE section of the International Exhibition 
at Nuremberg next year will show the historical 
development of goldsmiths’ work and jewelry, 
bronzes and furniture. 


Tne large mosaic by M. Ernest Hébert at the 
Panthéon has just been uncovered, and has 
created somewhat of a sensation. The work 
has been executed at Sévres, under the direction 
of M. Poggesi. This work will be made the 
subject of a special article in the Gazette des 
Beaux Arts. 


Tue same periodical will contain shortly a 
study of the late much regretted painter, Joseph 
de Nittis. Other painters whose death we are 
sorry to announce are M. Léonce Petit, the 
well-known artist of the Journal Amusant and 
the Monde illustré, at the age of forty-eight; 
M. Jules Devaux, battle-painter; and the 
veteran Sebastien Louis Norblin, who obtained 
the grand prix de Rome in 1825. 

TuE Académie des Beaux-Arts has awarded 
the grand prix de Rome in the department of 
engraving to M. Sulpis, and in the department 
of architecture to M. Dannet. 





MUSIC. 
MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
Hero and Leander. ByC.H. Lloyd. (Novello.) 


This cantata, written for, and performed at, 
the recent Worcester Festival, is a work of 
much charm and considerable merit. The tale 
is briefly told; the story, indeed, of the ill- 
fated lovers forms but an episode. The 
departure of the people from Abydos, the 
temple music at Sestos, the return to Abydos, 
and the Epilogue are the prominent. features. 
The sea choruses are bright and breezy; the 
a py pe music and the hymn to the beauti- 
ul Adonis are quaint and characteristic; while 








Gms : Bs ase 840) aad ents apne 
the Epilogue, if.not the best ion .of the 
work, ebecis written. The wre has a 
clear way of expressing himself; and many 
delicate touches of harmony and, so far as we 
can gather from indications in the vocal score, 
of orchestration help to present in an attractive 
light thoughts in themselves r chee ea 
striking or original. Mr. C. H. Lloyd, in the 
love music, shows dramatic feeling, and the 
brief specimen of his powers promises well for 
his future career as composer. Hero and 
Leander having proved a success at Worcester, 
will, doubtless, be heard in London during the 
coming season. 


.God so Loved the World. Cantata by J. 8. 
Bach. (Novello.) This is a vocal score of a 
work by the great cantor of Leipzig, which 
was also recently performed at the Worcester 
Festival. The number of. Church Cantatas 
written by Bach is very great; and,as might be 
supposed, some are much more interesting than 
others, The composer: gowkd always write, good 
counterpoint, but could not always command 
inspiration. This Cantata is one of the best; 
the final chorus, ‘‘ On him believing,” is as full 
of vigour and strength as it is of learning; 
and it contains one of. Bach’s most melodious 
airs, ‘‘My heart, ever trusting.” There are 
some charming violoncello obbligato phrases 
which Bach took note for note from an aria in 
a ‘“‘Dramma per Musica,” which he wrote 
for Duke Christian of Weissenfels; and at the 
end of the MS. score of this ‘‘ Dramma ”’ there 
is a working-out of the principal theme in three 
parts which strongly resembles the concluding 
symphony of the Church Aria. 


The Musician: a Guide for Pianoforte 
Students. Grade III. By Ridley Prentice. 
(Sonnenschein.) In reviewing the first and 
second grades we expressed our approval not 
only of the scheme, but, with trifling excep- 
tions, of the mode in which it is being carried 
out, so we need only speak briefly of this new 
part. After a recapitulation of the substance 
of the former numbers, the author proceeds to 
analyse pieces by Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, Chopin, &c, For some he indi- 
cates a special edition. He does not do so in 
the case of Dussek’s ‘‘La Consolation.” He 
speaks of the slow introduction, yet in the 
Breitkopf u. Hiirtel and other editions it is not 
to be found. It is strange that in describing 
Clementi’s Sonata in B flat, op. 47, no. 2, he 
should say nothing about the opening bars, 
which are identical with those of the allegro of 
Mozart’s Zauberflite overture. Again, in the 
introductory definition of terms, why is 
‘‘Diminution” given, but ‘ Augmentation” 
omitted ? The questions asked at the end of 
each analysis will be found useful for teachers 
and profitable to students. 


Song-Book for Schools. (National Society's 
Depository, Westminster.) ‘This book, in eight 
sections, is a uated collection of songs in 
one, two, and three wea for the use of 

ildren. They are folk-melodies, and from 
such alone do the compilers believe that a 
sound basis of musical feeling can be obtained. 
This opinion seems exaggerated, though of 
course we do not for a moment deny the 
beauty, interest, and value of national songs. 
The music has been arranged and harmonised 
by Mr. C. V. Stanford; and in the accomplish- 
ment of his, at times, exceedingly difficult task, 
he has shown skill and taste. We cannot, 
however, always agree with his harmonies, nor 
with his employment of passing notes. The 
arrangement of ‘‘ Ye Gentlemen of England” 
and that of ‘‘Blue Bells” are scarcely satisfac- 
tory; in the latter, the harmonies are forced 
upon the melody, instead of being, as they 
ought, suggested by it. , 
J. 8. SHEDLOCE. 
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